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For the Companion. 


A WHITE PEBBLE. 


Who among my readers has not picked up 
from the sea-beach and admired a smooth, milk- 
white pebble? It seems all the whiter for the 
waves having recently wetted it. Or we may 
have beheld such pebbles as they lay along the 
bed of some clear, rippling stream, disturbed 
only by the transparent shadows of the darting 
trout and the passing clouds. Such white sea- 
shore pebbles find their way annually to many an 
inland home, as souvenirs of pleasant visits to 
the sea-side. 

The chemical substances which enter into their 
composition are the two elements, silicon and 
oxygen, which united commorly go by the name 
of silica. In its purest state this is a transparent 
substance which is known as rock crystal. 

Rock crystal occurs most abundantly in the 
mountains of Brazil, although it is not unknown 
in the United States. {n Brazil the mountain 
streams have cut gorges through the solid rocks, 
and have sawed through and broken up many 
fragments of the rock crystal veins. These are 
carried down by the streams into the valleys 
beneath, by which time they have been very 
much rounded and worn. They are, however, 
greedily sought after, and exported to manufac- 
turing opticians all over the world, who cut them 
into slices and mount them as spectacles. Their 
high refracting quality causes them to fetch a 


high price under the trade and common name of | 


‘‘Pebbles’’ and ‘‘Brazilian Pebbles.” 

The word crystal is derived from the Greek 
name for transparent ice, which this form of 
silica much resembles. 
precious stone on account of its exquisite beauty. 
Many older persons may remember the cut and 
polished crystals which were used as pendants 
attached to the great gold watches which our 
grandfathers wore in deep fob pockets. 

These beautiful rock crystals were often 
prepared to adorn the shoe-buckles of our grand- 
mothers, and were then known as ‘‘brilliants.’’ 
Sometimes rock crystal has embedded in it 
crystals of other substances, which throw much 
light upon the origin and foundation of the rock 
crystal itself. 

Apart from the diamond, which is crystallized 
carben, many of our most beautifully colored 
precious stones are only slight modifications of 
pure rock crystal. If this has a slight admixture 
of manganese it becomes violet-colored, and is 
then known as amethyst. With a little iron the 
crystal becomes sherry-colored, and is then a 
topaz. If the amount of iron is larger it is a 
cairngorm. If the quantity of iron is further 
increased the admixture passes into the black 
quartz crystals which are so abundantly sold to 
travellers in Alpine Switzerland. 

Occasionally, but always in mountainous 
regions, we*find a lovely stone of a deep green 
color, known as the emerald. Its chief ingredients 
are silica or rock crystal, with which is associated 
a rare mineral called glucinum, and an equally 
rare crystallized condition of alumina, whose 
commoner condition is clay. 

The marvellous numerical results which can be 
obtained by the slightest changes in the chemical 
condition and composition of precious stones 
remind one of the kaleidoscope which, when held 
to the eye and swerved in the slightest degree, 
reveals a differently formed and exquisitely 
beautiful pattern, both of form and color. 

Some one may say, ‘‘What has rock crystal got 
to do with our white pebbles?’ One is trans- 
parently clear and the other milk-white in its 
opacity. But the difference is similar to that which 
exists between a piece of glassy, transparent ice 
and a fragment of opaque ice. 

The two different conditions of ice depend upon 
their relative methods of freezing. Similarly, 
transparent quartz and milk-white quartz owe 
their distinctive optical differences to the unlike 
methods in which they cooled. The silica which 
forms both the transparent and the milk-white 
pebble was once in a fused and pasty condition 
through great heat and pressure. The white 
form of silica, universally known as quartz, is 
always found among the oldest rock formations, 
which have undergone most internal changes— 
chemical, thermal, and even electric and magnetic 
transformations. 

Such rocks have been rent and torn and twisted 
most violently, but slowly. They have been 
cracked, faulted and displaced. Although most 
of them come to the surface and we can study 
them, yet we know that when these changes 
occurred, extending over millions of years 
duration, most of them were buried beneath 
nearly two miles of overlying rock formations. 
How long ago it is since such changes took place 
may be gathered from the fact that these 
overlying rock formations have been denuded or 
slowly removed by the action of the weather since 
then! 

When these ancient rocks were thus buried 
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more into connection with the heat in the interior 
of the earth. Even now, after our planet has 
lost so much of its primeval heat, there is an 
increase of one degree Fahrenheit for every 
twenty yards we go down. My readers can 
therefore easily calculate what the temperature 
must be at the depth of two or three miles. 

Increase of depth means increase of pressure. 
| One can easily understand how, at greater depths 
than those I have mentioned, under the action 
of heated waters chemically affected, rocks 
containing silica would be either wholly or 
partially fused or reduced to something approach- 
ing a pasty condition. 

We may regard such rocks as having been 
stewed in the earth’s eternal kitchen-boiler—a 
sort of Papin’s Digester. Indeed, the business of 
manufacturing silicated paint is based upon the 
fact that highly heated water—that is, water 
under several atmospheric pressures—will, when 
impregnated with a little caustic alkali, reduce 
the hardest flints into a condition of the softest 
jelly. 

In all the ancient rocks which form our hills 
and high mountains, cracks, crannies and nooks 
| due to mechanical violence and upheaval have 
| been filled in by an injection from beneath of the 
pasty silica. This was pushed by the force from 
below into the smallest crevices and the largest 
|cracks. There it formed, when cooled down, the 
white ribs and veins of quartz which knit and 
bind together the rocks they traversed. 

But why should the white quartz, by far the 
most abundant form of natural silica, differ from 
| the ordinary rock crystal ? 

I would answer by asking why transparent ice 
differs from white semi-opaque ice. Because the 
latter freezes so quickly as to entangle a vast 
number of air-bubbles, which give it a white 
color. Transparent ice freezes more slowly, and 
| so allows the air to escape. 
| In the case of transparent rock crystal there is 
nothing present to prevent the light passing 
uninterruptedly through. But if we take a piece 
of quartz from a vein, or one of the white quartz 
pebbles from the beach, and slice it, as can easily 
be done, until it is thinner than tissue paper, 
we see it under the microscope crowded with 
thousands of minute bubbles. Some are oval, 
others are rounded. These bubbles cause the 
opacity of the quartz or pebble. 

Frequently these bubbles are half full of some 
sort of liquid which can be seen moving about 
like spirit of wine in a spirit-level. These liquids 
have been analyzed. Sometimes they contain 
water mingled with a little common salt, besides 
a vacuum. On subjecting the quartz to heat, the 
water expands and fills the whole of the bubbles. 

Hence it is evident that when the bubbles were 
formed in the quartz the latter must have been in 
a highly heated condition. It is calculated that 
this heat did not probably exceed seven hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit—about that of dull red heat 
visible in the dark. But the pressure under 
which quartz was formed must have been 
enormous. These myriad liquid cavities seldom 
exceed the one thousand and fiftieth part of an 
inch in length. Because of their numbers white 
quartz pebble is not transparent. 

From the sea cliffs formed of ancient rocks 
traversed by white quartz veins, or along the 
course of the mountain streams, our white pebble 
was originally detached as a fragment. It was 
rounded by mechanical action, and eventually, 
after years of wandering, deposited where we 
picked it up. 

It has taken part in the earliest throes and 
physical changes of our earth's crust. Its 
microscopical character reveals the conditions 
under which it was formed, as well as the reason 
for its color. 

The world is full of as yet unknown revelations. 
It is the glory of God to hide a thing, and the 
wisdom of kings to find it out! 

J. E. Taytor, F.L.S. 
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HAPPY FOXES. 


It is not man only who can flourish in new 
countries and unaccustomed climates. Many 
animals possess the same cosmopolitan character- 
istic, and some of them show that they can 
develop new racial features amid changed 
surroundings just as well as man can. An 
instance in point is furnished by the foxes which 
of late years have been introduced into Australia 
for the benefit of enthusiastic fox-hunters. 

The animals appear to like that singular 
continent immensely. They have spread and 
multiplied with great rapidity, and are now 
preying upon the flocks and poultry yards of the 
Australians so freely that a cry of distress has 
gone up from the unfortunate keepers of lambs 
and hens, whose property is being destroyed by 
this new and cunning enemy. 

One of them declares that unless energetic steps 
are quickly taken the foxes will spread over the 
whole continent. They perfectly enjoy the 
climate of Australia, and attain both a greater 
size and greater strength there than they do in 
England, from which their ancestors were 
brought. 

Perhaps, if the foxes can think, they wonder 
why a country so beautifully fitted to all the 
demands of fox life should have remained so long 
uncolonized by their kind. They owe a debt of 
gratitude to the ships of their arch-enemy. 
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For the Companion. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT OF HONOR. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VII. 
Clearer Skies. 


The blue hills east of Northville had felt the 
first touch of early frost. Locusts trilled in the 
fading grass, and the farmers who tilled patches 
of land on the hill-sides were gathering in the last 
of their harvest. 

Many weeks had passed since the Sunday 
afternoon when John had been carried, white 
and unconscious, from the couch in the telegraph- 
ottice to the bed in Mrs. Howe’s front chamber. 

The fever that had visited the town was now a 
thing of the past. There were 
many more graves in the two 
hitherto almost unpeopled ceme- 
teries that had been laid out on the 
slope of Forest Hill. But the 
places of the dead had been filled, 
except in the hearts of those who 
had loved them. New comers 
were daily swelling the population 
of Northville. 

The mill wheels were all in 
motion, the stores were doing a 
brisk autumn trade; hammer, 
saw and plane were, from morning 
till night, shaping new homes in 
the prosperous town. 

A rival paper to the Banner had 
been started, and a brisk competi- 
tion for news existed between the 
pioneer sheet and the slangy, 
bombastic little Evening Trumpet. 
John knew nothing of the things 
that had happened during the later 
summer time. His fibre of endur- 
ance, too terribly strained, had 
suddenly snapped. With dimmed 
eyes and dulled ears he had lain 
all these weeks so near to death, 
that it was a marvel how the pulse 
of life, feebly and faintly throb- 
bing, had continued to beat. 

Sometimes the sick boy had 
been dimly conscious of familiar 
voices, or surmised the presence 
of his sister Elma, or seen Harry’s 
face as in a dream, or known that 
some kind, strong arm had lifted 
and moved him to a position of greaterease. But 
for the most part his mind was wandering in the 
Scenes and struggling with the troubles that had 
oppressed him when he was stricken down. 

There were mountains of despatches that he 
was striving to send, piles of proof that he was 
trying to read and he could not finish. It was 
press-time, and he was held back from his work ! 
Up he would spring with pitiful cries, pleading 
to be allowed to go. 

All that he had borne and done in those hard- 
pressed weeks was lived over and over again, 
while those who loved him watched with anguish 
the wanderings of the suffering mind that they 
could do little to relieve. 

For days he lingered between life and death. It 
Was difficult to tell when first the faint hold on 
life strengthened, and the tide, turning feebly, 
began to bear him from the marge of the vague 
ocean back to the familiar shore. 

Hundreds of stronger lives had gone out, many 
had passed the fever crisis and were far on the 
road to health while John’s life thus hung in the 
balance. The fever had become but the memory 
of a season past when at last he was able to look 
about and ask and wonder what had happened. 

As strength came slowly back he became less 
and less satisfied with such half-answers to his 
questions as are given to persons too ill to be 
troubled with the full knowledge of business 
facts. And at last the time had come when the 
danger was gone, and he might safely be told 
what he desired to know. ; 

It was Sunday afternoon. John, who had been 
lifted into an easy-chair at the window, looked 
out In bewilderment over the autumn landscape. 

. lhe change in the out-door world was a revela- 
tion to him of the far distance which he had 
journeyed in the land of unconsciousness. It was 
a strangely sweet feeling, to come back to the 
friends he had loved and the world he had known. 
em: Harry was in the room with Jack when 
egan to ask the history of these last weeks. 








“Hasn’t Jerry Davis been here a good deal, | 
Harry, since I have been sick ?”” 

“Yes,”’ replied Harry, ‘‘Jerry has helped take 
care of you since he got well. You remember he 
was sick with the fever, and you gave him our 
room.” 

“IT remember,”’ said John, slowly. ‘It seems 
as if I remember that he lifted me and waited on | 
me some of the time when I was sick in bed.” 

‘He did,” answered Harry. ‘As soon as he 
was able to get about, he insisted upon helping 
take care of you. He has stayed with you days 
when I was at work. Sometimes he has sat up 
half the night, when you were the worst.” 

‘‘Has he gone back to his work again ?”’ 

“Yes. Jerry has changed a good deal since | 
last summer. I am very sure now that he is| 
going to turn out to be a first-rate fellow.” 


him in his flight. 


He had been stricken with the | his brother’s fame. 





It was John’s just due. For 


fever before he had been a day away from North-| once Harry must take, and was content to take, 


ville, and was sleeping now in the strangers’ 
burial-plot in a Kentucky village. 


| 


“Kinnard—that’s the fellow that’s running the | 


” 


new paper,’’ continued Harry, “is trying every 
way to get the best of Benson. He belabors him, 
day after day, in his paper, but Benson takes no 


more notice of him than he would of a puppy | 


barking. He says he isn’t going to advertise the 
Trumpet by answering it. 
“One of the tricks Kinnard played was on 


election night— last week. Both papers were | 
scrambling to get the returns in for the evening | 


extra. Benson had sent a carriage down to the 
polling place in Ward Three to wait for Miller— 
that’s the new reporter—who was getting the 
returns for that ward. 


Good-by 


“I’m glad you think so, Harry,’’ John replied. | 
“It always seemed to me that Jerry was a good- 
hearted chap. He never had much chance.” 

‘He will have a better chance now,’’ said | 
Harry. ‘He’s a good workman, they all say, 
and now that he has steadied down and left the | 
crowd he used to go with, there's no doubt he will | 
get ahead. A man with a good trade can’t help 
it, if he sticks to his business, when a place is 
booming like this.” 

‘The town is really booming then ?”’ 
his eyes brightening with interest. 
didn’t kill the place after all ?”’ 

“No,” replied Harry, “thanks to you fellows 
that stayed and kept things running through the 
worst of it. The trouble is over now, and business 
is just rushing.”’ 

“You have kept your place in the telegraph- 
office, haven’t you, Harry ?”’ 

“Yes; or rather you kept it forme. I got back 
just in time to keep on the work—just as you gave 
out sick, you know.” 

John nodded. Then he closed his eyes and 
leaned back in his chair for a while before asking 
the next question. 

“I wish you’d tell me about my business, 
Harry—the paper. I know Mr. Benson has got 
well, for he has been in to see me. But that is all 
I know. Neither of you told me how the business | 
is going.” 

‘We were waiting for you to get strong before | 
we could let you talk much,” said Harry. ‘In | 
the first place, there has been another paper 
started—the Evening Trumpet. It is sensational 
and abusive. A good many people buy it, though, 
just to see who is being pitched into.” 

“fs Horace Mullaney helping Mr. Benson 
again ?"’ 

‘“No,”’ replied Harry. ‘Benson keeps his | 
brother with him; and there’s a new reporter—a 
man from Ohio. Mullaney never came back.” | 

It was weeks before John learned that the fate 
which Mullaney was flying to avoid had overtaken 


said John, 
“The fever 


| well-nigh famous. 


hall first, and saw the carriage waiting. He'd 
walked down there, you see, and he knew that if 
Miller took the conveyance he'd get his report in 
first. 

“So Kinnard stepped confidently up to the 
hackman, who, as he didn't know either man by 
sight, supposed Kinnard was the man he had 
been sent for. So Kinnard got his ride in the 
hack that Benson had chartered and paid for 
beforehand.”’ 

“And did the Banner get beaten ?’ 
anxiously. 

“No, indeed!’ 


’ 


asked John, 


exclaimed Harry. ‘Miller 





borrowed Joe Pendleton’s fast mare, which was | 


hitched in a sulky near the building, and came in 
flying. The Banner was out half an hour ahead 
of the Trumpet, and the laugh was on Kinnard.” 

John sat looking out of the window with a 


rather sad smile, while Harry chattered on, giving | 


the news of the town. After a while he turned 
around again to Harry. 

“I think I shall have to lie down now. I’m 
not good for much yet,’’ he said, wearily. ‘And 
it seems to me as if, while I have been lying here, 
I have dropped out of everything.” 

“Dropped out!’’ Harry almost shouted. “I 
tell you, Jack, you'll find out you're mistaken !”’ 

This was, indeed, what John Whitcomb found 
out. He came out into the world to find himself 
All over the North and South 
had gone the story of the boy who had held death 
at bay; the boy who had done a hero’s work in 
the quarantined settlement. 

His brave deed had caught the attention of 


writers for the press, who are quick to see the | 


points of a pathetic tale. 
picturesquely told, had been copied far and wide, 
in the great metropolitan journals and in obscure 
country papers. Thousands of eyes had grown 
moist and thousands of hearts had thrilled over 
the picture of patient courage. Jack Whitcomb 
was enrolled on the scroll of honor. 


Harry had read the accounts, and rejoiced in | 


The simple story, | 


a place far beneath little, stanch John. 

As health came slowly back, and strength 
returned to Jack’s feeble frame in the sunshine 
of comfort and kindness, his interest in life 
revived, and he began to plan for the future. He 
was able now to read the letters which were 
coming by every mail. There were letters of 
affection from friends and relatives, letters of 
friendly approval from strangers of whom he 
had never heard. 

Among the rest came a letter which seemed to 
decide his future. It was from the publisher of 
one of the great journals of New York, a paper 
of influence and standing; and it offered Jack 
a position which might be a stepping-stone to 


Kinnard got out of the | fortune for a capable young journalist. 


“Take it by all means, John,” 
said Mr. Benson, when he was told 
of the offer. “1 wanted you back 
in the Banner office. I want you 
now, but I won’t stand in your 
way. This is such a chance as 
doesn’t come twice to a young 
man, and you mustn't lose it. If 
you don’t like the place, if you 
ever want to come back, there'll 
be a place for you on my paper 
as long as [have one. But there's 
no danger of that. You're of the 
sort they want to keep.”’ 

So it was decided that John 
should go, after first recruiting 
his health for a few weeks in his 
Massachusetts home, to which 
Klma had already returned. 

Harry was to remain in North- 
ville. The telegraph business was 
increasing, and already an ad- 
vance of salary was promised him. 
Harry had brought back to his 
work a faithfulness, a steadiness 
and an interest that he had never 
inanifested before. 

His short absence from his post 
auring the fever had been over- 
looked, if not wholly forgiven. 
Since the business had suffered no 
harm, it would not be remembered 
to his hurt. 

The step-brothers, during John's 
slow recovery, grew more near and 
dear to each other. Never had 
their thoughts and plans held so 
much in common. Harry spoke fully of the time 
when he had fled from Northville, and told the 
whole story of his weakness, his panic, the quick 
regret that had followed, and all the humiliation 
and self-reproach he had suffered. 

‘‘But it has taught me a good lesson, Jack,’’ he 
concluded. ‘‘I feel so ashamed when I think it 
over that I believe I shouldn't do the same thing 
in the same place again. I don’t want to have 
another fever break out,” he continued, “but I 
hope I shall have a chance sometime, Jack, to 
make you believe I wouldn’t always show the 
white feather.”’ 

“Why, Harry, I believe it now!” cried Jack. 
“T have always believed it. Don’t think I shall 
misunderstand you.” 

Harry smiled and began to walk nervously 
about the room, his cheeks flushing. 

“T want you to understand me better,’’ he said. 
‘Jack, if there is any one in the world that can 
help me make a man of myself, it is you—you 
and Elma. I used to rather lord it over you 
when we were little fellows, because I was bigger 
and stronger and healthier than you, and I guess 
I have kept on doing it since we have grown up. 
But I’ve found out now that you are the most of 
a man.”’ 

“Don’t, Harry !’’ 
fortably. 

“Well, I won't again after this,” returned 
Harry, “but I must have my say out this time. 
You don’t know how the folks here all appreciate 
you. Why, I believe every man, woman and 
child in the place has been here to inquire after 
you since you have been sick; and they all 
wanted to do something for you. How pleased 
Elma was to see how many friends you have 
made here! And it was all because you stayed and 
did your duty like a man when I—I ran away. 
But I believe I can outlive that mistake, and I 
don’t mean to talk or think of it any more.”’ 

It was a bright day early in December when 
John went away on the train. Half the people 


said John, coloring uncom- 


’ 













in Northville had gathered about the station. At 
first he did not understand that this great 
gathering was wholly in his honor. But they all 
thronged about him, hands were outreached to 
clasp his, smiling faces beamed upon him from 


every side. When he had boarded the car, a long | 


procession filed in after him and piled the seat 
by his side with bouquets, fruit, magazines and 
numberless offerings, showing their interest and 
love. 

“Good-by, John!" ‘Good luck to you, 
Whitcomb!”’ ‘Write to us!’”’ ‘Come back and 
see us!’’ were some of the cries that came from 
the crowd about the station as the train finally 
steamed away. 

John went back to the car platform to wave a 
good-by to the throng of friendly faces. A cheer 


burst from the crowd, and a cloud of handker- | adopted, much to Kitty’s delight. 
John lifted his hat in| up her mind to go, mother really began to take | 


chiefs fluttered in the air. 
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| But what can be expected of a little dumpy girl, 


with common blue eyes and with such a name as 
mine? 

If I could have the whole of it, ‘‘a poor thing, 
but mine own,” it would be some comfort; but I 
am called Peggy and Meg, Maggie and Madge, 
Daisy and Pearl, until I feel like six girls rolled 
into one. Then when I meekly ask for my own 
name, Tom finds it very comical, says the name 
is longer than the girl, and goes about singing, 
“Oh, rare, pale Margaret!”’ until I am glad to 
hide my head. 

“Oh, let me stay at home from school with 
Daisy!” Kitty exclaimed, eagerly. ‘I'll keep 
off all the tramps, and I can help her work. I'd 
just like it!’’ 

This suggestion pleased mother, and was finally 
Having made 


response to the farewell chorus, and the sunlight | pleasure in the prospect. A day’s outing was a 
shone bright on his thin, pale face and his boyish | rare event in her life. 


head. 


While we were getting mother ready for the 


“‘Good-by, good-by !’" cried the company again, | journey, we talked about our almost unknown 


as they watched the train whirl around a curve | relatives. 


and disappear among the hills. 

As they saw John last, setting forth into the 
great world, they have remembered him through 
all these years—a delicate, plain, crippled lad, 
one who might never fight great battles or win 
great fame, and yet—a true knight of honor. 

Fanny M. Jounson. 
The End. 


+ 
> 





A SPEECHLESS VOICE. 


A mother wind laid all the sails asleep 
Upon the cradle of the Summer sea ; 

No sound but that of wave that followed wave 
Across the shining yellow sand was heard, 

But all their tones grew one in concert grave— 
The Voice without a word. 

—W. J. Henderson. 


Qe 
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For the Companion. 


MY TRAMPS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
Tramp Number One. 


My father came in to supper with a piece of 
news anda pian. The news was that Aunt Mary 
and Cousin Chester were at Uncle Robert’s house 
in the next town. The plan was that he and 
mother should spend the next day with them, 
and bring them home for a visit. They lived in 
Nebraska, and we children had never seen them. 

“But I can’t go away to-morrow if they are 
coming here the next day,’’ mother said. ‘Going 
off visiting is no way of getting ready for 
company.” 

*“There’s no need of getting ready!’’ father 
declared. ‘Maggie can tidy up the house while 
we are gone, and they will take pot-luck for a 
day until you get things started.” 

‘But no luck will come out of the pot unless I 
put some in,”’ mother interposed. 

“T never knew your pantry to be empty yet,” 
returned father. ‘‘When city people come into 
the country they want country food. A boiled 
dish and some berries and milk would be a greater 
treat to Mary and Chester than any fancy con- 
coctions.”’ 

“IT suppose I might manage it some way,” 
mother said. ‘But I don't like to leave Daisy 
here alone all day. 
If Tom was going 
to be within call, it 
would be different.”’ 

“He isn'‘t,’’ re- 
marked that young 
gentleman. ‘I can’t 
put off going to 
Smith’s, but I think 


you need’nt have 
any anxiety about 
Madge.”’ 


‘Neither do I,” I 
said. ‘1 don’t need 
Tom, nor any one 
else to take care of 
me. I shall not have 
time to get into very 
much mischief.” 

“But if a tramp 
should happen to 
come along?’ said 
mother. 

“Tramps hardly 
ever do come,” I 
said, rather disdain- 
fully. ‘Nor any 
one else, for that 
matter.” 

“And if a tramp should show up,’’ Tom said, 
‘our Peggy would put on her Queen Margaret 
air, make herself as tall as she could,—which 
isn’t saying much!—shoot lightnings from her 
blue eyes, and command sternly, ‘Withdraw from 
the apartment, sir!’ Then the poor fellow, 
crushed flat under her scorn, would creep out, a 
sadder and a wiser man.” 

The others laughed. 1 didn’t. 

What keen-sighted creatures brothers are! 
With true fraternal instinct Tom had touched on 
two of the chief trials of my life: my looks and 
my name. 

If I had been tall and slender, with flashing 
black eyes and raven hair, and had been called 
Gladys or Ethelwyn, or some other name that 
was worth living up to. I should have been happy. 











Mother and her sister had never met 
since Aunt Mary went to the West, and letters 
had been few. All that we knew about Cousin 
Chester, whom Tom called “The Great Un- 
known,” was that he was very fond of study, 
was a student in college, and had written some 
poetry which had actually been printed. 

From that last fact I had taken an unreasoning 
prejudice against my cousin, and declared that I 
should have as little as possible to do with him. 
He might go around apostrophizing the moon, 
with his head among the stars, if he chose, but I 
should take good care to keep out of his way. 
And though mother laughed at me, and reasoned 
with me, I held to my own opinion. 

We were all astir before light, and had done 
what most people would call a. fair day’s work 
before seven o’clock, when father and mother 
drove away, and Tom walked away, and left me 
mistress of the house. 

I felt the responsibility of my position, for 
there was much extra work to be done. I was 
anxious to do a little more than mother expected 
from me, and show her that I was good for 
something as a cook; but I knew that all the 
tidying up must be disposed of before I could 
begin to experiment. 

I contented myself for the present with looking 
carefully after the bread, whose baking had been 
intrusted to me, while we restored the kitchen to 
its usual order. 

Then we went together into the spare room. It 
was the picture of neatness already, but 1 had 
instructions to sweep and dust and rub and shake 
and air everything within its walls, as if the dust 
of centuries lay there undisturbed. 

We had carried the braided rugs down to the 
yard, and thrown them on the grass, when I saw 
my tramp coming up the hill! 

We stopped our work to look at him. A strange 
face was so seldom seen at our farm that we 
considered any passer-by worth looking at. 

He walked with an easy, springing step, quite 
unlike the heavy gait of our farmers, whose feet 
carried the memory of the furrows of plowed 
fields. A thin gray coat was thrown over his 
arm; his trousers were rolled up around his 
ankles, showing a pair of dusty shoes. 

We noticed these things as he approached, for 
he paused a moment at the gate, looking up at 
the house, and then 
came directly to us. 
He lifted his small, 
soft hat as he came 
up, and said: 

“Will you have 
the goodness to give 
me something to eat, 
miss? I’m very 
hungry !” 

That was the 
usual opening re- 
mark of such visi- 
tors. It was con- 
trary to the custom 
of our house to re- 
fuse food to a beg- 
gar. My father 
never gave money, 
and he always gave 
a chance to pay for 
food with work, but 
he would not run 
the risk of turning 


gry man unfed. 

But we were 
alone. There was 
something unusual 
about this young man’s dress and manner, and I 
had heard stories of tramps who appearéd very 
well, but proved to be robbers. I felt my re- 
sponsibility as custodian of the premises. It 
might not be easy to get this strange young 
fellow out of the house if I let him in. 

He waited deferentially for my reply. Kitty 
looked at me, with surprise at my hesitation. I 
glanced again at his pleasant face, and compro- 
mised the matter by putting a chair in the shady 
porch, and brought out mother’s old-fashioned 
light-stand from the sitting-room. 

Then I went to the pantry for a bowl of milk 
and a plate of our sweet brown bread, and some 
twisted doughnuts and cheese. 

When I came back, Kitty was chatting with 
the tramp as if he were an old acquaintance. 


away a really hun- | 


His blue eyes shone, as he saw me depositing my 
burden on the table. 
his hands. 

“If I might wash off some of this dust first,” 
he said, half-hesitatingly. 

‘“‘What an extraordinary tramp!’ I thought. 
“I never heard that request before.” 

“There’s the pump,” I said. ‘Kitty, bring a 
towel.” 

Kitty ran off, but when she brought it he was 
already at the pump; and before I could 
interfere, she was pumping vigorously, while he 
held his head under the cool stream, and 
both were laughing gaily. 

I shook my head reprovingly, and 
beckoned her away, but it did no good. 

The young man dried his dripping 
head, ran a pocket-comb through his 
curly hair, and came back to the porch 
| apparently refreshed. 

How that fellow did eat! The food 
disappeared before him like grass before 
a prairie fire. I thought I had provided 
liberally, but he swept the dishes clean, 
and evidently longed for more. 

I sent Kitty to refill bowl and plate, 
and the second supply followed in the 
train of the first. He stopped for no 
remarks until the edge of his appetite was 
taken off; then, while he was finishing 
the doughnuts and cheese, he looked up 
at me, and, I suppose, saw the laugh in 
my eyes. 

‘I daresay you are singing to yourself 





‘Stop and ponder, Anaconda,’”’ 


he remarked, gravely, “but you know I 

told you I was very hungry. You see it 

was true. And I believe I never did eat 
anything quite so good as that delicious bread 
and milk. I wish I could pay you for it with 
something besides thanks.” 

‘‘There’s no occasion,’ I said 
‘*You are very welcome.” 

“You can pass the favor on to the next one 
who needs it,” Kitty said, quoting father. 

“But I haven’t a cow,”’ he returned, ‘‘and I 
never could make such bread! If I could, I 
shouldn’t have the heart to give it away. I should 
like to live in a place where such nectar and 
ambrosia are set before people three times a day. 
Couldn't we arrange it ?’’ he asked, persuasively. 
“JT am looking for work. Isn't there anything 
here that I could do?” 

“Nothing,”’ I said, somewhat sharply. 1 began 
to be very anxious to get this singular young 
man off the premises. 

“T don’t quite like to recommend myself,” he 
persisted, ‘‘but there is no one else here to say a 
good word for me. I assure you I never steal, 
and I’m fairly good-tempered, and I should be 
very industrious, if I could get a chance.” 

‘We have no work for you,’’ I repeated, ‘and 
we have no time to spare to-day, so if you have 
finished your lunch —”’ 

It was a rather broad hint, but I thought there 
was no need to stand on politeness with a tramp. 
He took it pleasantly enough. 

“Good-day then, and many thanks to you 
both,’’ he said with a courteous bow. 

He crossed the yard, but at the gate he stopped 
and came back to us. 

‘““Excuse me, but will you kindly direct me to 
Mr. Thomas Richmond’s house ?”’ he asked. 

“Why, you are there already!’’ Kitty ex- 
claimed. ‘This is it.” 
introducing him to the estate. 

“Then perhaps you are Miss Madge Richmond,” 
he said to me, reading the name from a paper 
which he drew from his pocket. 

“Of course she is,’’ Kitty answered. 

He handed the paper to me, and stepped back. 
It was a folded slip, evidently torn from a letter, 
and bearing my address, pencilled in my father’s 
unmistakable handwriting. 

‘Keep this young fellow till we come home, 
Madge,”’ it read. ‘‘He is honest, and means well. 
I have made inquiries about him, and think he 
may be worth trying. If you can find anything 
he can do to help you in the house, set him about 


a little stiffly. 


pick potato bugs in the north lot, or to weed the 
onions.” 

Kitty read this document over my shoulder, 
and burst into a laugh, while I looked in rather a 
puzzled way at my new “hand.”’ He lifted his 
eyebrows inquiringly at Kitty. 

“Suchsfun!” she said. ‘Daisy is to set you to 
work! Would you rather pick potato bugs or 
weed onions ?”’ 

He made a queer grimace. 

“It’s Scylla and Charybdis,” I heard him 
mutter. ‘“MustI choose?” he said aloud. ‘I'm 
willing to work, but I am really afraid I shouldn’t 
distinguish myself at either of those tasks. Your 
sister looks merciful. I will put myself at her 
disposal.” 

“Father suggested the potatoes or the onions,” 
I said, ‘“‘unless you choose to help in the house, 
until he comes back to-night.’’ 

“Of course I choose that!’’ he exclaimed. 
“This is too pleasant a day to spend in ‘potato- 
bugging.’ Ugh!” 

“It is very strange,’’ I said, with another glance 
at him. ‘You don’t look like a working man. 
How came you to know anything about Scylla 
and Charybdis ?”’ 

The corners of his mouth twitched. “Oh, I 
went to school, of course," he said, ‘‘and I am 





| fond of reading, and one can’t help | icking uy, 
odd bits of information here and there. If « 
| fellow can’t go to college, he can get a newspaper, 


Then he looked down at 


She waved her hand, as | 


it; if you can't, give him a dish, and set him to | 


and it isn’t a bad substitute, if he uses his brains, 
and hunts up allusions that are new to him.” 
But I am under your orders, Miss Margaret.” 

“There’s only girls’ work to be done in the 
house,” I said, warningly, “but there’s a quantity 
of it.” 


“I’m equal to it!’ he returned. ‘After that 


bread and milk, I feel like a giant refreshed, and 
| 1 ought to be able to do what a girl could do.” 





‘Then you can begin with these rugs,”’ I said, 
gathering up the dishes from the table, on my 
way into the house. He began at once, with Kitty 
for overseer. 

I had never known my father to engage help in 
this way, but I knew that he would not send the 
young man to us unless he had been sure that he 
could be trusted. I was glad to get the help, even 
of a tramp. I was certain that I should find 
work enough for him, and I rather liked the idea 
of playing the mistress. 

‘‘What shall I call you?’ I asked, when he 
came in with the rugs. 

‘Stephenson is a long name,” he replied, ‘and 
as we are going to be busy to-day, and haven't 
time for three syllables, I think you had letter 
call me John.” 

‘Very well,” I said. 

I soon found that I had received most efficient 
help. Without direct orders or long explanations, 
he seemed to understand just what was to be done. 
His superior height and strength made things 
easy to him, that were very hard for us, and 
though he was wonderfully deferential to me, he 
had a merry way that made everything slip 
smoothly. 

Kitty told him about our cousin Chester while 
he washed the windows of the west chamber, 
which Chester was to have, and he seemed greatly 
interested, especially in her history of the dislike 
I had taken to him before I had ever seen him. 

‘It is rather hard for the poor fellow,” he said. 
‘Very likely he can’t help rhyming. Some people 
can’t. I daresay the jingle haunts him like the 

“*Pink trip slip for a three-cent fare, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare,’ 
that everybody was chanting years ago. It’s a 
misfortune. You ought to pity instead of biame 
him, Miss Margaret.’’ 

I held my head a little higher, but took no 
notice of his advice. He seemed to forget that he 
was nothing but a tramp, whom I could send out, 
if I chose, to pick bugs under the hot sun. 

Just now, he was washing the outside of one of 
the windows, perching on the sill, one-third in 
and two-thirds out, in an acrobatic attitude, 
which kept me in terror lest he should fall. 

“You had better attend to your work,” | said 
with dignity. 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ he answered, meekly : 

“*Mine not to make reply, 
Mine not to reason why, 
Mine but to wash and dry.’” 

He resumed his rubbing. He was whistling 
softly while he worked, so of course he could not 
be laughing at me. One mouth cannot very well 
whistle and laugh at the same time. But tliere 
was something in the merry blue eyes wiicli 
looked very much like laughter. 

I finished my dusting in silence, and he finished 
his window. 

“The young gentleman is a lucky fellow to lave 
such a pleasant room,’”’ he said then, looking 
round it. ‘The Muses ought to visit him here, if 
they like to be in comfortable quarters.” 

“T don't believe he is on speaking terms with 
them!’ I said, indignantly. ‘He has probably 
discovered that ‘flower’ rhymes with ‘bower,’ 50 
he fancies he is a poet, and parts his hair in the 
middle, and can’t bring his mind down to the 
common things of earth. I presume he talks 
with an interesting lisp, and thinks his absurdities 
are so many proofs that he belongs to the 
Immortals.”’ 

John tried to preserve a respectful gravity, 
failed, and his ringing laugh set Kitty off ona 
fresh score. 

«You are a capital painter, Miss Margaret,” 
said, when he could speak again. “I can just 


but 





imagine Mr. Chester lying back in this gre! 
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asy-chair, with his feet on the table, and his eyes 
in a fine frenzy rolling, apostrophizing ‘the fair 


»aidens whose light feet brush away the dew’— | 


instead of going after the cows himself, through 
the wet grass! Speaking of his eyes, what color 


59) 


lid you say they were, Miss Kitty? 


| 


night through fifteen hundred square miles of fire. forget her! I was dazed by the fire. They’ll think 


Across the glaring brook they saw one another as 
dream figures, with fire-reddened faces against a 
burning world. 

Pete’s brain, tired by his days and nights of 
watching for falling brands in his father’s clearing, | 
whirled in the low fever of fatigue. The smoke- 


«] didn’t say,” Kitty answered, “for I don’t | wraiths, as he stared at the encompassing fire, 


know. I never saw him.” 
“But haven’t you a photograph of him?” 
“Qh yes,” Kitty said. ‘We've finished here, 
haven't we, Daisy ? Come down-stairs, and I'll 
show you the picture.” ELuen L. Biscoe. 
(To be continued.) 


* 
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THE DEW-DROP’S FATE. 


Down in the Indian sea it slips, 
Through green and briny whirls, 
Where great shells catch it in their lips 
And kiss it into pearls! 
—R. H. Stoddard. 





Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


SMOKY DAYS. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III. 
Flame and Water. 


Within twenty minutes after Pete Armstrong 
and Vincent Bracy had sprawled into Lost Creek 
the draught from the forest fire was almost straight 
upward. No longer did volumes of smoke, sparks 
and flame stoop to the floor of the woods, rise 
again with a shaking motion, and hurry 
on like dust before a tornado. 

But smoke rose so densely from de- 
caying leaf-mold that the boys could 
see but dimly the red trunks of neigh- 
poring trees. Overhead was a spark- 
ling illumination, from which fiery 
scales flew with incessant crackling 
and frequent reports loud as pistol 
shots. 

Out of the layer of clear air close to 
the creek’s cool surface the boys could 
not raise their heads without suffoca- 
tion. They squatted, staring into one 
another’s fire-reddened faces. Deep 
edges of leaf-mold on the creek’s 
banks glowered like two thick bands 
of red-hot iron. 

“Boo-oo! It’s cold,” said Pete, with 
chattering teeth. 

“Yes, I’m shivering, too. Rather 
awkward scrape,” replied Vincent. 

“It’s freeze in the water, or choke 
and burn out of it.” 

Their heads were steaming again, 
and down they plunged. 

“See the rabbits! And just look at 
the snakes!” cried Pete, rising. 

“The creek is alive!” Vincent moved 
his head out of the course of a mink 
that swam straight on. 

Brown hares, now in, now out of the 
water, moved crazily along the shallow 
edges; land snakes writhed by; chip- 
munks, red squirrels, minks, wood rats—all 
went down stream at intervals between their 
distracted attempts to find refuge under the fire- 
crowned shores. The boys dipped and looked again. 

“The smoke is lifting,” said Vincent. 

“If it'd only let us stand up long enough to get 
warm all over!” said Pete. 

Down went their heads. 

“You do think you’re goin’ to get out of this 
alive?” inquired Pete, as they looked round again. 

“The menagerie has a plan.” Vincent pointed 
to the small creatures moving past. 

“Plan! No! noplan. They’re just movin’ on.” 

“Let’s move with them.” 

“Can’t walk squattin’, can ye?” 

“We can soon stand up.” 

“Then we'll bile.” 

“Then we'll dip.” 

“Well, you’re good stuff. We'll push for 
Brazeau. But I don’t expect we'll get there.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Man, it must be thirty mile by this creek! D’ye 
think you’re goin’ to stand three days’ shiverin’ 
and roastin’? Cracky, it’s hot! 

“More’n that,” said Pete, rising from his dip, 
“there aint no knowin’ where this creek goes to.” 

“It goes down hill, and it must reach the Brazeau 
somewhere. Perhaps within twenty miles.” 

“S’pose it does? , 
and eat? This fire’ll burn fierce for three days. 
No gettin’ through the woods for a week.” 

“But it may rain heavily.” 

“Yas? Mebby it’ll rain pork and bread.” 

“Or chipmunks and squirrels.” 


the 


| 
| 
| 
| 





What you goin’ to do to sleep | 


“Jiminy, that’s so! We might catch some of ’em. | 


Cracky, my head’s burnin’ again!” 

Down they went. 

“We might stand up. The smoke has risen a 
good deal,” said Vincent, after ten minutes more. 

“Wadin’s better’n standin’,” remarked Pete, so 
the; began to march with the procession. 
Though the heat was still intense, it did not now 
lly in blasts. On rising they steamed quickly, and 
dipped again and again. Occasionally they saw 
far into the burning region, where the trunks of 
dry trees glowed fiercely. The living pines were 


no longer clothed with columns of flame, for the | 


resinous portions of their outer bark had been 
“onsumed. But from their denuded tops sparks 
blew upw 
snapped, and sometimes fell. 

a. he up-draught could no longer carry away the 
rs ‘vier brands. Some wavered down into the 
hee rs -= soon became covered with a scum of 
‘ait-burned bark and ashes, through which the 
“wiuming creatures made little lanes. 

d continually to and fro on the forest 
wee now dwindling, then rising suddenly from 
ound pyres, always searching insatiably for 


Flame move 


floor, 


fuel. The roar i 

oe The roar of hurrying fire had ceased, but 
e so 3 f ecrackli i 

rod unds of crackling and crashing branches 
re 


a “o great that the boys became hoarse with 
outing their remarks. 


The 
‘en dumbly they pursued their journey of the 


urd incessantly, while branches swayed, | 


| 


| 
| 





| drifted into mocking, mowing, beckoning forms. 


With increasing difficulty he summoned his reason | 
against the delusions that assailed his soul. 
Young Bracy, accustomed to long marches and | 
having rested well the previous night, retained his 
clear mind, and watched his tall companion with 


| the care of a brother. 


“He risked his life for mine,” Vincent felt 


deeply, and accepted the comradeship with all his 


steady heart. Hours had passed, when Pete so 
longed to look upon something else than flame-lit 
water that he climbed the bank. Vincent crossed 
the creek and ascended, too. 

Up there the heat was more intense, the smoke 
more pungent, the ground burning. They kicked 
up black ashes, saw sparks start as in smoldering 
straw, and jumped, half-scalded with steam from 
their clothing, back to the bed of the stream. 

“It’s dreadful work, Pete!” said Vincent, taking 
the young pioneer’s arm. 
“We're done, I guess. 
give up. We’ll push on’s long’s we can. 
when I drop, you push on. Never mind me.” | 
“We shall stick together, Pete,” Vincent replied, 
stoutly. “We shall pull through. See, the banks | 
are getting higher. The water is running faster. 
We shall reach a guily soon and get rest.” | 

Gradually the creek descended. When they had | 


But it would be mean to | 


Say— 




















“Their heads were steaming again,” 


passed down a long, shallow, brawling rapid, the 
fire-forest was twenty feet higher than their heads. 
They no longer needed to dip often. In the hot 
night their clothing rapidly dried. 

“Hello! Where is the procession?” cried Vin- 
cent. Nota snake, chipmunk, squirrel, mink, nor 
any other wild refugee was to be seen. 

“They’ve gone in under the banks. We can stop, 
too,” said Pete. 

“No. Too many branches falling, Pete. 
push on to a lower place.” 

“TI won’t! I’m going to sit down right here.” 

“Well, but look out for the branches. No chance 
to sleep yet. Trees may be crashing down here 
before morning. We must go lower.” 

“The hunger is sore on me. If we’d on’y catched 
some of them squirrels!” 

“ve got a couple of hard-tack in my pocket. 
They are soaked, but all the better for that.” 

Vincent brought several handfuls of pulp from 
the breast pocket of his belted blouse. While Pete 
devoured his share, Vincent ate a few morsels and 
put the rest back in his pocket. 

“You’re not eating,” said Pete. 

“TI shall need it more before morning.” 

“There won’t be no morning for you and me. Is 
it all gone?” 

“No. We'll share the rest when we stop for the 
night. Come on, Pete; you’ll die here.” 

“IT won’t! I'll sleep right here, die or no die.” 

Pete stretched himself, steaming slowly, on the 
pebbles. The ruddy fire shone on his upturned 
face and closed eyes. Vincent looked down on 
him meditatively. He was casting about for words 
that would rouse the young pioneer. 

“What do you suppose your mother is doing 
now?” cried Vincent, sharply. 

But Pete had instantly fallen asleep. Vincent 
stooped, shook him powerfully by the shoulder, 
and repeated the question at the top of his voice: 

“What do you think your mother is doing now?” 

Pete sat up. 

“Burnt! Burnt out, as sure as we’re here!” he 
cried. “The barn’ll be gone. We’reruined! And | 
mother’s out in the night. 


Let us 





My soul, how could I | 


| I’m burned. 


I’m afeard it will kill mother. She'll 


be lying in the root-house. They’d run there when 


| the house catched.” 


His distress was such that Vincent almost 
regretted the artifice he had employed. 

“It’s likely everything at your home is all right, 
Pete,” he said. “I’ve seen a hill fire like this 


| flaming for days, and nothing burned below in the 


valleys. The wind seemed to blow up to the high 
fire from all sides below.” 

“Yes—nobody can tell what a bush fire’il do,” 
said Pete. ‘“‘Mebby mother is all right. 
the hay aint gone. But they’ll all be worn out 
with fear for me. Come on. If the creek goes on 
like this we may reach the Brazeau to-morrow.” 

“It’s eleven o’clock now,” said Vincent, looking 
at his watch. “I’m nearly tired out, myself. We 
shall go on all the faster for sleeping. Hello— 
what’s that?—a fall?” 

The sound of brawling water came faintly. 
Descending quickly, they soon reached a place 
where the creek appeared to pour, by a succession 
of cascades, into a deep chasm. Below, they could 
see nothing, except the gleam of distant water, as 
flaming brands swayed down and down from the 
plateau now fifty feet over their heads. 

Ilere the coping of the banks overhung a little. 
All about them lay brushwood that had been left 
by spring floods. Seizing a piece of dry cedar 
Pete, with his big hunting-knife, flung off long 
splinters. When enough for two torches had been 
accumulated, the boys searched for a way down. 
In five minutes they were a hundred feet below 
the top of the Hump. 

“Why, here’s a good path,” cried Vincent. 

“Great place for bears,” said Pete, closely exam- 
ining it. “If we’re goin’ to stop, we’d better stop 
right here. The gully below may be full of bears 
and wolves.” 

‘Let’s make a fire,” said Vincent. 

“No need. No beasts will come nigh.” 

“But they may be coming down as we did, for 
safety.” 

“No! They’d burrow under the bank back there. 
No fear of them, anyhow. They’d be too scared to 
bother us. Buta fire won’t do no harm.” 

Finding no brands handy, they lit shavings from 
the matches in their little water-tight, tin boxes, 

piled on the heaviest driftwood they could 
find, and lay down on a flat rock partly under 
the bank. In a few minutes both fell asleep 

to the clashing of the cascades. 
Brands fell and died out near them; 
their bivouac fire became gray; 
dawn struggled with the gloom 
overhead till the smoke 
ceased to look red from 
below, and became 
murky in the sunless 
morning. Still the tired 

boys slept weil. 

But by eight o’clock 
they had descended the 
rocky hill down which 
the cascades jumped, 
and were gazing at hun- 
dreds of trout congre- 
rated in the clear, long 
pool below. 

“There’s plenty of 
breakfast if we could 
only catch it, Pete,” said 
Vincent. 

“Catchin’ them trout 
aint no trouble,” said 
Pete, taking command. 
“You go down yonder 
and whale on the water 
with a stick. ‘I'll whale 
up here. We’ll drive a 


” 


lot of ’em into the 
shaller.” 
“But how can you 
catch them?” 
(ere _— “Leave me alone for 


that. I’ve got a hook 
and line in my pocket, 
but that’d be slow.” 

As they thrashed the water, approaching one 
another, many of the crowded and frantic trout 
ran almost ashore. Rushing among them, Pete 
kicked vigorously at each step forward. 

Two fish flew far up the bank. Three more 
followed. Severalran ashore. Vincent flung him- 
self on these before they could wriggle back. 

They split the fish open, skewered them flat on 
sticks, and broiled them “Indian fashion” in the 
smoke and blaze from a fire of dry wood. Having 
thus breakfasted they considered what to do. 

Going back was out of the question. Fire was 


raging two hundred feet above them, and for | 
Their only | 


unknown leagues in every direction. 
course was down the deep gully of the creek. 

By eleven o’clock, having walked steadily along 
the Lost Creek’s now easy descent, they found the 
crags overhead so closely approaching that the 
gorge, now little illuminated from the burning 
forest, became ever more gloomy. 


feet above them, touched. 

The boys stood at the entrance to a narrow 
cavern. Into this high tunnel, roughly-shaped like 
a greatly elongated V turned upside down, the 
creek, now fed to a considerable volume by rivulets 
that had danced down the precipices, clattered 
with loud reverberation. 

“What we goin’ to do now?” said Pete. 

“Let’s see. This is where the creek is lost. 
question is, Where does it come out?” 

“We’re ina bad fix. There’s no goin’ back till 
the bush_fire’s done.” 

“‘Well—we can live here for a few days. 
of trout in that last pool.” 

“But there aint no Armstrongs in it! 
to get home.”’ 

“You must be, Pete. 
cave. We can always find our way back. 
take torches.” 

“Did you see a creek coming out of a place like 
this when you came up the river to our clearing?” 

“No, but there’s one coming out of a cave away 
down below Kelly’s Crossing.” 

“Yes, |know. But this aint that one.” 


The 


Plenty 
I’m wild 


Well, let us explore the 
We will 


Mebby | 


At last the | 
sides of the ravine, when more than three hundred | 
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“No, of course not. Itis likely this creek runs 
reaching the 


a long one. We're 


out some distance before Brazeau. 
Perhaps the cave is not 
| to explore, at any rate.” 

“Do you mind the bears’ path up back there? 
There’s room for all the bears on the Brazeau in 


there ahead of us.” 


safe 


“Our torches will scare them worse than they’ll 
scare us. And I’ve got my revolver still.” 
“Say! I forgot to ask you; did you fire two shots 


just before the fire started in the woods?” 
“Yes—at a partridge. Missed him.” 
“Then you started the fire !’ 
“No! 





It came roaring along a minute after that, 


though.” 

“Started itself —that’s gen’lly the way,” said 
Pete. “Well, s’pose’n we have dinner, and go in 
after.” 

They cooked more trout, supplied themselves 


with bunches of split cedar, and stood peering into 
little daunted 
by the absolute darkness into which the stream 


the entrance of the cavern, both a 


brawled. By anticipation, they had the eerie 
sensation of moving through the bowels of a 
mountain. So high and dark and awful was the 
narrow tunnel! So insignificant felt the boys 


beneath its toppling walls! 

said Vincent, and marched ahead. 
For some minutes the creek’s bed was like what 
left the —gravel 
bottom alternating with rocks, and little pools that 
they walked easily around. What was high above 
could not be seen, for the torches found no reflec- 
tions up there. 

Instead of the reverberation increasing, it les- 
sened as they went on. The brook babbled to them 
to advance, and now there was a singular tremb 
ling of 
sound could be heard. 


“Here goes,” 


it had been since they cascade 


the air in which a swashing and pouring 


| “Got plenty of room over there?” cried Pete, 
| from the left or north bank. 

| “Yes, there’s ten feet of shore here. Cross if 
| 

| 


you’re crowded.” 

“I will. There’s no room on this side.” 

As Pete lowered his torch he saw that the pool 
broke into a chute a little further on. Vincent 
stopped to await his comrade. 

The pioneer boy entered the water at the rapid’s 
head, where he expected to find the usual shallow. 
But at the first step the water rushed about his 
knees. Pete found what he thought would serve 
for forward footing, threw his weight on it, slipped 


as from a boulder, and went down. His torch 
| *sizzed” and disappeared. 
Vincent darted forward with a cry as Pete, 


struggling to reach his feet, drifted a little, felt 
himself suddenly caught as by a strong mill-race, 
and was hurried away into the blackness of 
darkness. Bracy, swinging his torch, ran on 
almost blindly and at full speed, till he collided 
with a wall of rock and fell backward. 

Pete, righting himself, struck out to swim across 
the current. With a few strokes he touched the 
rock and strove to grasp it, but his hand slipped 
and slipped against a straight and slimy rise. 

The boy put down his feet but touched no bottom. 
Swimming to the other side he found the channel 
but a few yards wide. 

There, too, he grasped vainly for a hold. The 
water quite filled the space between the rock walls. 
He turned on his back and floated. 

And so, through what seemed a long and smooth 
stone slide, only once interrupted by broken water, 
Pete, while Vincent lay senseless in the cave, was 
carried away feet first as from the 
world to the grave. EDWARD W. THOMSON 


corpses go 


ro be continued 
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For the Companion. 


CAVE-DWELLERS OF ARIZONA. 


Arizona has an unwritten history which may 
be roughly surmised from the rude characters 
inscribed on rocks, the deserted dwellings of a 
prehistoric rave, and the ruins of once populous 
towns. All these things give evidence that a 
peaceful, industrious people, cultivating the soil 
and practising some of the arts, had lived and died 
within this territory centuries before the European 
saw this continent. 

This aboriginal people passed away, leaving the 
wild Indian and the buffalo in possession of their 
domain; but some of their works have withstood 
time, and remain to aid us in guessing their 
history. Who they were, whence they came, 
whither they went, whether Toltec or Aztec, are 
problems not yet solved. 
| Traces of these people have been discovered in 
New Mexico, Utah and Colorado, but in those 
districts the ruins consist mainly of crumbling 
walls, mounds of dust and masses of rubbish, the 
remains of old buildings. The most authentic 
history comes from the Great Tonto Basin in 
Arizona, comprising upward of ten thousand 
square miles. Here nearly every eminence bears 
ruins that prove the ancient existence of a vanished 
race. 

Under the shadow of the Rocky Mountains flows 
a small yellow stream called Beaver Creek—a 
tributary of the Rio Verde, which runs into the 
Gila River. On the creek’s high banks are located 
|}upward of sixty walled caves of various sizes, 
once the homes of that prehistoric race of whom 
| the American Indian has no traditions. 
| The caves vary from five to twenty-five feet in 
depth. Their entrances are walled by heavy 
masonry of stone and cement, still in good preser- 
vation. 

The largest of the caves are divided into many 
small apartments by partitions, or walls, of stone 
and cedar wood. It is asserted by many students 
of the race that the inhabitants lived in the smaller 
apartments, securely fortified from enemies who 
frequently besieged their cave-towns. 

The dwellings consisted of an upper and lower 
cave. To reach the upper cave it was necessary 
to ascend by outside ladders, at peril of falling to 
| the ground sixty to one hundred feet below. The 
j}lower cave was reached by climbing over the 
| rugged edges of projecting rocks. 
| ‘To the walls of the rooms still hang small frag. 
| ments of mortar—proof that the interior of their 
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cave-dwelling was plastered. From discernible| The inside is divided into five rooms, the 


imprints of hands and fingers, it is surmised that | central one being eighteen feet long and fourteen 
the mortar must have been spread upon the walls | feet wide, while the others are twenty-five feet 
with bare hands. In many | long and ten wide. 


places can be seen the im- 


The beams of cedar still inserted in its walls 


pressions of the small, | give proof that the building originally had four 
chubby hands of little stories, with a fifth located above the central part. 
children, who were, no | No stairways nor traces of any can be seen, so 


doubt, delighted to! that, as in all of the cave-dwellings, the upper 
\ 4 make their marks in | rooms must have been entered by ladders. 
ae the wet plaster. | Although the walls of adobe may not appear 
Wy Many of the caves very durable to us, yet long experience teaches 
ih \ are equal in size to| that this kind of brick will make impregnable 
wl \N some of our public; walls. During the Mexican War an adobe house 


stories still stand, 
but the roof 
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_An Arizona Cave Dwelling. 


and upper walls have long ago crumbled and 
fallen to the ground. The rooms are still well 
preserved. They have no other entrances than 
small windows, for the buildings were entered 
by ladders which rested in niches in the walls, 
and which were drawn in after the occupant. 


Floors were formed of cedar-logs laid close to | 


each other with spaces between them filled in with 





twigs and cedar bark. The ragged ends of the | 


logs give evidence that they were hewn by dull 
instruments, perhaps by the stone hatchets and 
saws which we saw lying about. 


Many cave-dwellings erected in proximity to | 


each other formed what was known as a cave 
town. A plaza was set off in the centre, and the 


The oldest house in the United States is built 
of adobe. It has been standing since 1540, and 
is still occupied. 

In all the ruins are circular 
apartments, surrounded by walls 
of masonry sunk deep in the 
ground. These circular chambers 
have an average diameter of 
twenty feet. They are called 
estufas, and were used for worship. 
The cave-dwellers were probably 
sun-worshippers, and within this 
peculiar apartment were performed 
the rites of their religion. 

In connection with the cave- 
dwellings have been found numer- 
ous hieroglyphics engraved on 
rocks centuries prior to the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
That they are of great antiquity, 
and were engraved by men of no 
little intelligence and ambition, 
can hardly be doubted. 

Without exception the sites 
chosen for the erection of cave- 
dwellings were in the vicinity of 
agricultural lands, and the exist- 
ence of artificial canals gives 
evidence that irrigation was prac- 
tised by their owners. 

One canal, ten miles long, twen- 
ty-five feet wide and ten feet deep, 
still exists, and was no doubt 
designed to receive the waters of 
the Gila for distribution to the 
cultivated fields. 2 

Another irrigating canal has 


been followed to the Gila a dis- | 


tance of forty miles. 
Surely, from their homogeneous 
beauty, and precision in detail of construction, we 
must believe that the cave-dwellings are the work 
of a great people, whose civilization was of a 
higher order than that of the tribes which have 

succeeded them. Preston H. Uperrotu, 
Lieutenant U.S. R. M. 
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THE LARK. 


He rose, and singing past from sight :— 
A shadow kindling with the sun, 
His joy ecstatic flamed, till light 
And heavenly song were one. 
JOHN B. TABB. 


caves were arranged around it. The architecture of | 


each seemed to have corresponded in the minutest | 
detail to that of every other, so that all the | 


dwellings of the town were alike. 


The walls of the cave were from three to four | 


feet in thickness, and the roof covered: with 
timbers of cedar and dirt over a foot thick. Often 
these cedars are found well-preserved, and this 


has often caused doubt of the great antiquity of | 


these ruins. No such doubt is felt by those who 
know that the cedars of Colorado and the South- 


west never rot, but die standing without support | 
until borne away on the winds in atoms of fine dust. | 
Cave towns were often built in the form of a | 


square and parallelogram as well as in a circular 


form; and their measurements were exact in every | 


detail. Their masonry reveals a higher state of 
civilization than that enjoyed by the Mexican or 
Pueblo Indians. 


The circular towns consisted of three tiers of | 


cave-dwellings, one directly above the other. The 
second tier receded some distance from the ground 
tier, and the third receded from the second. So 
the whole resembled a huge stairway of masonry 
and adobe. These tiers ran all round the enclosure, 


and thus formed a stronghold for defence during | 


troublesome periods. 


"™ 
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COLUMBUS DAY. 


At the close of June last an act was passed by 
| Congress which authorized the President to 
| issue a proclamation recommending to the people 
| of the whole country the observance of the 2lst 
of next October as a holiday, in commemoration 
| of the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus. 

This day, which has already become known as 
“Columbus day,’ has been chosen for this 
general celebration instead of October 12, which 
is the date generally assigned in_ historical 
accounts as the date of the discovery, for the 
reason that time was, in 1492, calculated upon a 
different calendar from that which we now use, 
}and a difference of nine days is required to 
correct this difference in the calendars. 

The 12th of October was the date according to 
what is known as the “old style’ of reckoning 
| the time. The old, or Julian, calendar had, in 
1492, gone nine days astray from what was really 
the correct date. On the 2lst of October, 1892, 
the sun will be in the same relative position to 
| the earth that it occupied on the 12th of October, 





| 


| 


Among the great structures now crumbling to | 1492, when Columbus sighted one of the group of 
dust must be mentioned the Casa Grande, situated | the Bahamas. 


in the valley of the Gila. Its history antedates 
the time when the Spaniards conquered and 
occupied the country. 

This wonderful building stands a short distance 
back from the Gila’s banks. Its origin has been 
traced back on good evidence through five centu- 
ries. When first seen by the white man three 
hundred years ago, the largest building was four 


stories high, and had walls six feet thick. At the | 


beginning of the present century one house alone 
remained, which was four hundred and twenty 
by two hundred and sixty feet. 

The walls are of concrete, consisting of mud, 
gravel and hard cement, while the interior is 


coated with cement, and is hard and smooth at | 


the present time. The ruin has diminished in 
size until now it is but fifty by thirty feet, and is 
rapidly sinking to a mere hillock of dust. 


| In the act of Congress which authorized the 


President to proclaim this anniversary as a public 
holiday, it was provided that he recommend that 
| the people observe the day ‘“‘by public demonstra- 
tion and by suitable exercises in their schools and 
other places of assembly.’’ The mention of the 
schools in this act was appropriate, because the 
active movement for the general observance of 
the day has proceeded in an especial way from 
the projected public school celebration of the day, 
which The Companion is very glad to have 
organized and encouraged. 

It is a movement which has the patriotic 
intention to bring to the front the American 
public school as the worthiest fruit of the dis- 
covery of America and the establishment of a 
great free republic on this continent. 

In his proclamation, after appointing the 21st 





\ buildings, and in one | was found to be a good fortress, capable of with- | 
of the largest ruins | standing a long siege. Such a wall will stand | as shall impress upon our youth the patriotic 
five hundred rooms | not only against showers of arrows, but against | duties of American citizenship.” 

were found. Four | volleys of shot and shell. 





character, | 


| 





of October a general holiday, and enjoining the 
people to cease from toil on that day and devote 
themselves to exercises honoring the discoverer 
and expressing appreciation of the achievements 
of four centuries of American life, the President 
said : 

‘Columbus stood in his age as the pioneer of 
progress and enlightenment. The system of 
universal education is, in our age, the most 
prominent and salutary feature of the spirit of 
enlightenment, and it is particularly appropriate 
that the schools be made the centre of the day’s 
demonstration. 

‘Let the national flag float over every school- 
house in the country, and the exercises be such 


The President then recommended that in their 
churches and other places of assembly the people 
express gratitude to Divine Providence ‘‘for the 
devout faith of the discoverer, and for the divine 
care which has directed our history and so 
abundantly blessed our people.” 

It might be asked by a citizen of some other 
American country than the United States why 
we should make the American flag the centre and 
emblem of a celebration of the discovery of the 
western hemisphere, which contains many other 
countries. We may answer that to us the flag 
not merely signifies the fact that we are separated 
governmentally from the rest of the hemisphere 
and from the Old World, but represents the 
peculiar purpose of our institutions—the securing 
of the equal freedom of all under equal laws 
through universal enlightenment. 

To Americans, therefore, it seems logical and 
proper that the celebration of the discovery which 
made our republic possible should centre about 
the schoolhouse flag. 

In a short time the official programme for the 
school celebration will be issued. Meanwhile we 
urge the young readers of The Companion in 
every village in the land to start a movement for 
this inspiring enterprise, if no steps have yet 
been taken, and push it until success is assured. 


* 
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THE YUCCA LILY. 


O Yucca ppactcsa! spirit soft 
And full of str: mysterious subtle scent. 
Slow swing thy fair, white blossom bells aloft 
In the calm mesa’s wide environment, 
Ringing the Ca of that old race which oft 
Heard music in thy bells and smiled content. 
Outing. —Florence E. Pratt. 


~~ 
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LABOR TROUBLES OF JULY. 


The month of July, 1892, will always remain a 
most important period in the history of organ- 
ized labor. Never since the great railroad strike 
in Pennsylvania in 1877 has there been so wide- 
spread and fierce an uprising of laborers against 
employers, and in some ways the events of 1892 
were more startling even than those of fifteen 
years ago. 

The most exciting experiences were in the great 
Carnegie Steel Mills at Homestead, near Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. At those mills thirty-eight hundred 
workingmen were employed, and their quarrel 
with their employers arose, as usual, from the 
question of wages. 

The Homestead Works paid their employees on 
the basis of what is called a ‘‘sliding-scale.’’ Each 
workman was paid a certain percentage of the 
price brought in the market by the steel which he 
had helped to make. If the price advanced, his 
wages advanced with it; if it declined, he was 
paid proportionately less for his work. 

There was, however, a minimum rate fixed for 
this reckoning of wages. The actual price of 
steel might go below the minimum figure thus 
agreed upon, but the wages of employees would 
not go down with it. As it happens, the iron and 
steel trade has been so dull that prices all this 
year have sunk far below the level fixed for 
minimum wages. The old agreement between 
the company and its employees expired July lst. 

The company proposed for one particular kind 
of steel a lower level of minimum wages after 
that date. Although the reduction affected less 
than one-tenth of the men employed in the mills, 
the workmen believed that further reductions 
might follow, and refused to accept either this or 
the other conditions proposed by the company. 
On the first of July they all quitted their work. 

This left the great mills practically im the 
hands of the strikers. The company called on 
the sheriff of the county to take possession of the 
works so that they might bring in new men. 
With a dozen deputy-sheriffs, Sheriff McCleary 
entered Homestead to occupy the mills. The 
strikers offered no violence, but forced the sheriff 
to leave town. 

Next the company hired two or three hundred 
armed guards, known as ‘Pinkerton men,’’ 
because they were obtained through the Pinkerton 
Detective Agency. An attempt was made to bring 
these men down the river, and to land them by 
night within the company’s own property. But 
the strikers discovered the movement, and break- 
ing into the yard of the mills, took rifles and a 
cannon and fired on the Pinkerton boat. The 
detectives fired back, and only after a dozen men 
had been killed on each side did the men on the 
boat surrender. The survivors were badly treated 
by some of the strikers, but were finally sent 
safely out of town. 

The town was thus in a state of riot and 
anarchy. The sheriff was again refused entry, 





and order was restored only by the arrival of 
eighty-five hundred State troops, called out by 
the governor. Fortunately, no more blood was 
shed in this occupation of the town by the lawful 
authorities. 

But a new and almost tragic interest was given 
to the situation, after the troops had arrived and 
order was restored, by the savage attempt of a 
Russian Jew immigrant to murder Mr. Frick, the 
chairman of the Carnegie Company, who was the 
manager of the works and the guiding spirit in 
conducting the affairs of the company against the 
strikers. 

Although there were strikes, elsewhere, by 
hundreds of thousands of workmen, the only 
other case of general lawlessness was among the 
silver miners of the Coeur d'Alene district, in 
Idaho. Here, too, it was a quarrel over wages, 
coupled with a fight against the hiring of men 
not in the miners’ union. Neither the sheriff nor 
the state troops were strong enough to face the 
thirty-five hundred armed miners. There were 
bloody and brutal conflicts, checked only when 
President Harrison ordered to the spot a detach- 
ment from the United States regular army. 

Both of these experiences have proved one 
important fact: that whatever the merits of their 
complaint, striking laborers lose all public and 
private sympathy when they defy the law. But 
the question of an employer’s right to hir2 a 
large force of armed guards, such as the “Pin- 
kertons,”’ to face the strikers, is still gravely 
disputed. Laws forbidding such action have 
already been passed in several states. 


~~ 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


There were three stone steps leading down from 
a little back yard to the basement door of an old 
house in the city. The house was small and incon. 
venient, hemmed in by tenements and stores, but 
in the front yard still bloomed a lilac-bush, and in 
the back yard there was grass and sunshine. 

Two sisters lived in the house, one old and 
feeble, while the younger one, who was an artist, 
had a small drawing class, and painted bannerets 
and book-marks for Christmas and Easter. Some- 
times she was tired painting the same little old 
studies over and over, and wished she could get 
away for a while to country or shore for new bits 
of nature; but she was cheery, she did not com- 
plain, and she took what she had. 

Looking from her kitchen window, she made a 
sketch of the short wall, the grass at the top of it, 
and the three rough stone steps. It became a 
favorite study with her pupils. 

“That looks like something I have seen in Rome,” 
said a caller, putting up her glasses to examine 
the sketch. ‘Is it Roman?” 

The drawing teacher laughed, and showed the 
view from her back window. 

By and by something happened. A dandelion 
root had found a cranny to grow in at the end of 
one of the steps. It seemed to spring out of the 
stone, and up it sent its vigorous green leaves, 
and then topped off with two or three dandelion 
flowers. 

“See the dandelions!” said the elder sister. 

The younger saw, and her dark eyes sparkled, 
for her soul saw, too. The brave dandelions, as 
sturdy and yellow as if they had a whole field to 
grow in, spoke straight to her, and this is what 
they said: 

“We’re making the best of it!” 

She took down a little unused stretcher and her 
oil paints, and worked till dark, putting in the 
wall, the rough stone steps, the cranny, and the 
victorious dandelions. One of them was already 
going to seed, and as she painted its white down 
perhaps she thought of her own whitening hair. 
When the picture was done, she gave it a name: 
“Making the best of it.” 

Everybody who came in wanted it. She would 
not sell her first sketch, but she made copies, and 
orders flowed in. Into many homes went the 
lesson of the cheery dandelion growing between 
the stones, and making the best of it. 

“I didn’t have to travel away from home for 
that!” she said to herself. “I must never forget 
to look out of my own windows.” 


> 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Many of the subscribers to The Companion were 
doubtless contributors to the Russian Famine Fund, 
and will be interested in the accounts given in 
private letters and conversation by the committee 
of gentlemen sent from Philadelphia to distribute 
the food given by that city to the starving people. 

A member of the committee lately described the 
home of a “rich peasant” in the Toula district. 

Forty human inmates were living in two rooms, 
nine brothers, each with his wife and family. Three 
cows and a dozen sheep were stabled in one of the 
rooms. 

The family are living upon the milk of their 
cattle, and therefore receive no charity. 

In the same village (Bogoroditsk) were seen 4 
huge bakery from which hundreds of hot loaves are 
distributed daily; a nursery where little children 
are tenderly cared for while their parents go ' 
find work in distant districts; several soup-kitchens 
and a hospital. ; 

All these charities were sustained by one Rus=!an 
nobleman. 

Another significant incident is the following: A 
government inspector in the district of K ursk, 
recently found that a village school which should 
number sixty pupils reported but fifteen. He was 
about to discharge the teacher, but learned accl- 
dentally that the old man had sent all of the 
scholars, who were able to work, home to keep their 
parents from starving. 

He had retained only fifteen, feeble and helpless 
children, and had fed them daily from his ow? 
scanty, miserable store until he was almost reduced 
to a skeleton. 








Most of the hospitals and soup-kitchens are 
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supported and managed in person by Russian 
noblewomen. 

One widowed countess, who had an only child, a 
beautiful young girl, who filled the whole of life 
for her, went to one of her distant estates with 
relief. During her absence, typhus fever and 
small-pox broke out at home among the peasants, 
and she was told that her daughter was going from 
house to house as & nurse. 

She was overcome with the tidings. ‘I shall lose 
her!” she said. “But I will not write to her to 
stop. God has called the child tothe work. I give 
her up.” 

We are told that from the Czar to the poorest 
poyar the nobility and priests are offering their 
money, their thought and their labor without limit, 
to help their starving countrymen. 

We have heard much lately of the cruelty of our 
Russian brothers to each other. It is only just to 
look now at this other side of the shield. 


* 
> 





NERVE. 

During Lord Wolseley’s first eight years in the 
army he was at war every year, and to this fact of 
continued exertion he attributes his military 
success. 

“There is,” said he, ‘but one way for a young 
man to get on in the army. He must be absolutely 
indifferent to life.” 

So faithful was he in carrying out this maxim 
that his escapes were manifold. He has had 
bullets pass through the lapels and sleeves of his 
coat, and shots have carried away the cap from his 
head. He has been laid low with wounds to which 
many a stronger man would have succumbed, but, 
as some one once said of him, “He refused, point- 
blank, to die.” 

Lord Wolseley himself gives an interesting 
illustration of the way some victories are won. 

“We did it sometimes simply through shouting,” 
he says. “Once we had no more than twenty-five 
men, and we were shouting, shouting, all the time. 
I could not speak for four days, and some of the 
officers lost their voices for a week. 

“We were firing from behind a heap of dead 
bodies, and I told the bugler to blow his very 
loudest while we cheered, and as the enemy 
thought we had plenty of men in the rear, we won 
the day.” 

It is interesting to know that so determined a 
man refused to imperil his success by any indul- 
gence which might weaken his endurance. At 
one time he smoked a great deal, but having once 


come to the conclusion that it was injurious to the | FY ee 
Before he | @¢neral Washington needed, for some reason, to 
| send a despatch to General Lafayette. 


nerves, he gave up the habit forever. 
had thus completely “sworn off,” however, he 
ceased indulging in it before certain important 
actions. 

“I did not smoke for a week,” he said, “before 
Tel-el-Kebir was won, and as I wanted every ivta 
of nerve before I went up to take Khartoum, I 
gave it up then.” 

“Nerve” he considered the great element needed 
in war. 

“The wise men who haven’t it give up,” he said. 
“The fools stay on and come to grief.” 


* 
eo 


IMPORTED RUFFIANS. 


We presume that most of our readers have 
observed, without much surprise, that the person 
who made the savage assault of an assassin upon 
Mr. Frick, the manager of the Homestead steel 
works, was a Russian Jew. 

Moreover, every one of the other persons arrested 
for or suspected of complicity in the crime was a 
foreigner. Furthermore, not one of them all was 
an employee of the company which Mr. Frick 
managed, or had any personal grievance whatever 
against him. 

In short, these men have come to the country 
only to defy its laws, and to introduce anarchy 
and confusion. The assassin himself declared, 
when he was asked why he committed the act, 
that all tyrants ought to be put down. 

The tyrant who is least to be tolerated is the man 
who usurps the right to accuse, try, convict and 
punish those whom he regards as tyrants. From 
what is known of the life of this Russian Jew 
assassin, he is not fit even to form one of a jury of 
twelve, much less to act as judge, jury and execu- 
tioner. 

This affair enforces the old lesson that our laws 
are too lax—that we are permitting men to come 
among us who do the country, and can do, nothing 
butharm. There is a present and a pressing duty 
to urge upon Congress the passage of laws that 
will put a stop to the practice of harboring all the 
assassins and anarchists of the Old World. 





* 
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SHADY CHURCHES. 


The early meeting-houses of New England were 
destitute of shade. The trees in the vicinity had 
been cut down for fear of forest fires, and curtains 
and window-blinds were unknown. 

There was no “dim, religious light” within the 
church, but in summer “the white and undiluted 
day,” and in winter an atmosphere so cold that, as 
Judge Sewall pathetically records in his diary, 
“The communion bread was frozen pretty hard, 
and rattled into the plates.” ‘ 

As years passed on, trees were planted to protect 
the congregation from the garish sunlight. Some- 
times the growth was dense, and cast a sombre 
shadow over the meeting-house that made it so 
dark within as to annoy the minister. 

Two anecdotes, told in “The Sabbath in Puritan 
: ew England,” illustrate how the clergy protested 
‘gainst these gloomy meeting-houses. f 

ate eee pastor, preaching in a church 
“Whe 4 pe by a large tree, gave out the text, 
Mie ot e wicked live?” Peering in the dim 
om a he exclaimed: “I hope they 
road re ong enough to cut down this great 

“ “ ‘tree behind the pulpit window!” 
cy Storrs preached by invitation in a meeting- 
nee en with trees. His struggles to 
ane oe tempted him to affirm that he 
pein ver preach in that house again while it 

4S 80 ill-lighted and gloomy. 











A few years later he was invited to preach in the 
same old meeting-house. He rode up to it on the 
Sunday morning, and seeing the trees still standing, 
rode away leaving the people to sit in darkness, 
without a sermon. 


THE HEAT OF THE SUN. 


How hot is the sun? That is a question that 
astronomers and physicists have been trying for 
years to solve, and they are not yet satisfied that 
they know the true answer. In fact, it may be said, 
they are certain they do not know it, although they 
are able to report progress, from time to time, in 
the direction of the truth. 


The most recent trustworthy investigation is that 
of M. De Chatelier, who fixes the effective temper- 
ature of the sun at twelve thousand six hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit. It may, he thinks, be either 
hotter or colder than that figure indicates, to the 
extent of eighteen hundred degrees either way. 

Previous to this investigation of M. De Chatelier’s 
the temperature of the sun had been fixed at 
eighteen thousand degrees Fahrenheit by Rosetti, 
and that result was looked upon by many leading | 
astronomers as probably the nearest to the actual 
fact of any that had yet been obtained. | 

It will be noticed that the later estimate takes off 
several thousand degrees, but this is a_ trifle 
compared with the falling off from the estimates 
of the temperature of the sun made by some of the 
earlier investigators. The celebrated Secchi at one 
time maintained that the solar temperature was 
not less than eighteen million degrees Fahrenheit, 
but he himself afterward found reasons for drop- 
ping down to two hundred and fifty thousand 
degrees. Such estimates of the sun’s temperature | 
as one hundred thousand degrees, and fifty thou- 
sand degrees were favorably regarded a few years 
ago. 

at M. De Chatelier’s result is approximately 
correct, then we can, perhaps, begin to get some- | 
thing like a comprehension of the heat ot the solar 
furnace, since it approaches comparison with 
temperatures that we can produce artificially. The 
highest artificial temperature has been estimated 
by Professor Young at about four thousand degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

But it must be remembered that there are certain 
‘arbitrary assumptions, which may or may not be 
correct, involved even in the most careful investi- 
gations of this subject, and that, at any rate, the | 
sun is undoubtedly much hotter underneath than it 
is at its glowing and visible surface. 








KNEW HIS PLACE. 


Harper’s Magazine prints a story of an old 
Revolutionary soldier, a resident of Vermont, who 
never wearied of relating his own adventures, and 
who, as he grew older, seemed to grow more and 
more imaginative. One “yarn,” of which he was 
particularly fond, had to do with a time when | 





The trip 
was so peculiarly hazardous that Washington hesi- | 
tated to order any one to undertake it. | 


He stepped out in front of a line of men and 
asked for a volunteer. 
one moved. 

“Then,” the veteran Vermonter used to say, “I 
just stepped out three paces and tipped my hat, 
and said i ‘I’m your man, Mr. Washington.’ 

He set out at once, and after many hair-breadth 
escapes, found General Lafayette and returned | 
safely to camp. There he hastened to the “Mr. | 
Washington’s” tent and reported his errand accom- | 
plished. At this point in his story the old gentle- 
man always waxed eloquent: 

“The general he said he thought as how 1 was as 
plucky, and as brave, and as able a man as he’d 
ever see; and then he took off his sword and his 
belt, and he handed ’em to me, sayin’ as how I was 
so much braver than him I’d earned the right to 
wear ’em instead of him. He thought as how I was 
so much more fitten for sich honor than him, an’ he 
wanted me to take his place.” 

At this interesting point the narrator would stop | 
ry wait till some one asked, as some one always | 
did: 

“What did you say, Mr. L—?” 

Then he would draw himself up to his full height 
and reply: 

“T says to him, says I, ‘Mr. Washington, you’re a 
better eddicated man than I am; you keep ’em 
yourself.’ ”’ | 


sanens 


For a moment or two no | 


NOVEL RIDING. 

“There is no motion of progression so delightful 
as riding on horseback,” writes the author of ‘‘The 
Naturalist in La Plata,” who, on the pampas of 
that country, was taught to ride at a tender age, 
and learned to look at man as a parasitical creature, 
fitted to occupy the back of a horse. 


The pleasures of riding flow from the agreeable 
sensations attendant on flight-like motion, and from 
the knowledge that something with life and thought 
sustains us and carries us over the ground with 
speed and safety, and that, too, without any mental 
or physical exertion on our part. 

The author mentions one species of pleasure in 
riding that few English-speaking riders have ever 
heard of. 

When riding by night on the pampas, he used to 
enjoy lying back on his horse till his head and 
shoulders rested on the animal’s back. His feet 
were raised till they pressed against the horse’s 
neck, and in this position, made by practice safe 
and comfortable, he gazed at the starry sky, seeing 
nothing of earth, but letting his mind absorb the 
impression created by the vast circle of the heavens 
glittering with innumerable stars. 

To enjoy this method of riding thoroughly the 
rider must have perfect confidence in the sure- 
footedness of his horse, and the horse must have 
a similar confidence in his rider. The animal must 
go over level, grassy ground, and at a swift, har- 
monious pace. 

Then the illusion is that of soaring through 
space—an enchantment heightened by the muffled 
sound of the hoofs on the soft sward, which 
suggests the rushing of wings. 


THEY UNDERSTOOD. 

Every choir or orchestra leader knows that 
musicians and singers are what Horace calls genus 
irritabile, that is, an irritable race. It requires tact 
and firmness to manage them, such as General 
Custer displayed in dealing with a refractory 
regimental band. The Buffalo Courier tells the 
story: 

The gallant cavalryman believed in having 
martial music on all possible occasions. He would 
have the band out at five o’clock in the morning, 
and the last thing in the evening. 

One day, when the regiment had just come into 
camp, General Custer ordered the band out. The 
men were tired, and reported that they had lost 
the mouth-pieces to their instruments. 

“Very well,” said the general, “you may take 
pickaxes and ‘shovels and help repair the roads. 
You may find the missing mouth-pieces while you 
are working.” It is unnecessary to state that the 





band played soon after. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adv, 
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“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 
SHELBYVILLE, KY. 


SCIENCE HIL A Wellesley Preparatory. 


Brooke Hall—For girls. Thorough. Healthy location. 
All advantages. Misses Mason, Media, Pa., Phila. 14 miles. 


Howard Seminary, 
West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co., Mass. 


Endowed Schoo! for Girls. One hour from Boston. Send 
for illustrated circular. H.M. WILLARD, A. M., Prin. 
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Ohio Military Institute, 
COLLEGE HILL, OHIO. 

Fall term begins September 13. Elegant new buildings 
with modern improvements. For illustrated catalogue 
address J. H. McKENZIE, A. M., President. 
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egrees in Civil Engineering, Science 
and Art, Full Commercial Course. 
Telegraphy, Music & Art. Cadet Cor- 
net Band. Location famous for Beauty 
and Health. Complete College Prep'y 
Dept. Resident Surgeons. No charge 


— for medical attention. 
Medical Dept. Low Rates. Addr 


Preparator. 
ess DAVIS SCHOOL, Winston, B.C. 
MY WIF Says she cannot see how 
you do it for the money. 
$i2 00 Buys an IMPROVED Oxford 
. Singer Sewins-Machine } verfect 
working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and 
heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improved 
attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for 5 
years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealers’ 
and oqrat's pros, Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD MFC. CO. Box N, Chicago, Ill. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 
























TALK 9. 


Now is the Time 


to insure your life. Delays are never 
more dangerous than in the matter of 
Life Insurance. ’*Tis not Death alone 
that may prevent you making this pro- 
vision for your family. Impaired health 
is just as great an obstacle. Insure 
NOW,—while you can,—under the 


Best Policy Issued. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


In Fly Time 
Or any other time, a_horse’s tail cannot 
catch on the buckles of the 
hip straps of the harness, if 
HUBBARD'’S 





are used. Easily 

applied to any harness. Ask your 
dealer for oom, or send us 20 cents for a 
Sample Pair. Made in Nickle, Brass, or 
Rubber finish. Give width of strap. 


W. & E. T. FITCH, New Haven, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers. 


We have treated more than 21,000 cases of Asthma, 


A Stay Cure writs: 


Dear Doctor: 1 am happy to say that my health 
for the past year has been better than it has been 
for a number of years. I have been free from 
Asthma for most five years, and consider myself 
cured to stay cured, The constitutional change 
has been marvellous. I wish you success in your 
work of relieving suffering humanity. Yours truly, 

J. R. CHEESMAN, M. D. 

St. Louis, Mich., Feb. 9, ’92. 








Five regular physicians (specialists 
in Asthma and Hay Fever) are enrolled 
in the Hayes Asthmatics’ Institute. 
While there is no sure cure for every 
case of Asthma or Hay Fever, the worst 
cases, if uncomplicated, can be cured to 
stay cured. Free examination at your 
home by mail. 


We want the name and address of every sufferer 
from Asthma or Hay Fever. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 
716 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WORDS IN PRAISE or tHe 
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ARE RECEIVED EVERY DAY FROM ALL CLASSES 
OF WEARERS 
Descriptive Price-List to any Applicant. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Patent Buckle Guards 


and quickly | 


RED Our foupecreaes 


THE BEST PROOF 
of the wonderful curative qualities of the Carls 
bad Sprudel Salt is the fact that it is imitated. 
| The genuine is without equal as an aperient for 
Chronic Constipation, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Liver and Kidney troubles, etc. Be sure and 
secure only the genuine article, which must have 
| the signature of ‘‘Eisner & Mendelson Co., 
Agents, New York,’’ on every bottle. 





In such warm weather 


BE SURE TO WEAR THE RIGHT SUSPENDER. 


Most Sensible Suspender Made. 


Ask your Furnisher for it. 5) cts. and upwards. 
Sample pairs sent direct on receipt of price. 
Chester Suspender Co., 10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass, 


Heywood’s 
Bunion 
Shoes 


will Make Those 


‘Tired 
Feet 
Easy 
















Look for this 
on every shoe, 


Our Book on Bunions Sent Free. 
Telis you all about the Shoes. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., 
Mass. 
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For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 





Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 
ever shown. 
Send for 
our new illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes,” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agencies: 
New York: JOHNSON & CO., 71 John St 
Chicago: RICE & WHITACRE, 47 So. Canal 8t. 
Philadelphia: J.C. TRACHSEL, 246 Arch St. 





Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real house 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 lb. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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THE BAROMETER. 


How is the barometer made? For what is it used? 


Why must one end of the tube be closed? 

Why not use some other liquid than mercury? 

in what way does the barometer indicate the weather? 
How does it indicate the height of mountains? 
What is an aneroid barometer? 


How is it made, and how does it work? 





For the Companion. 


ABOVE ST. IRENEE. 


I rested on the procay height, 
In cooler shade and clearer air, 
Beneath a maple tree ; 
Below, the mighty river took 
Its sparkling shade and sheeny light 
Down to the sombre sea, 
And clustered by the leaping brook, 
The roofs of white St. Irénée. 


And there I saw a little child 
Between the tossing goldenrod, 
Coming along to me; 
She was a tender little thing, 
So fragile-sweet, so Mary-mild, 
I thought her name Marie ; 
No other name methought could cling 
To any one so fair as she. 


And when we came at last to meet, 
I spoke a simple word to her, 
“Where are you going, Marie?” 

She answered and she did not smile, 
But oh, her voice,—her voice so sweet, 

“Down to Saint Irénée,” 

And so passed on to walk her mile, 
And left the lonely road to me. 


And as the night came on apace 
With stars above the darkened hills, 
I heard perpetually, 
os along the falling hours, 
On the deep dusk that mellow phrase, 
“Down to Saint Irénée :” 
It seemed as if the stars and flowers 
Should all go there with me. 


DuncaN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


+ 
+ 





For the Companion. 
WONDERFUL LENSES. 


In 1843 a petty accident happened at Phillips’ 
Academy, Andover, Mass. A dinner-bell was 
broken, and the pieces of metal were carelessly 
thrown away. A student of more than average 
thoughtfulness picked up the pieces and carried 
them home. He put them in a crucible in the 
kitchen stove, and mentioned to his family the 
apparently unimportant circumstance that he 
was going to make a telescope. 

His father did not discourage the aspiring boy, 
but became interested in his purpose, and gave 
his own trained genius to the accurate shaping 
and polishing of his son’s reflector. 

Thus, an accident to a dinner-bell was of value 
to science, for the boy astronomer became the 
head of a firm that makes the greatest refracting 
telescopes in the world. 

Years passed. New systems and suns, new 
planets and satellites had been discovered. Great 
observatories had been built, when a group of 
Harvard students found themselves one day 
inspecting the unassuming shops in which were 
made the instruments by means of which these 
wonderful discoveries had become possible. 

They were a rollicking lot of boys, just crossing 
the outer threshold of science. They stood, half- 
carelessly, before a huge lens, forty inches in 
diameter and nearly a foot thick. The maker 
pointed to it with pride, but cautioned his visitors 
not to touch it. 

“How long did it take the glass-workers to 
make this disk ready for polishing? Six 
months?’’ <A student asked the question as 
though he himself were giving the information. 

“Tt took four years,”’ said the telescope-maker, 
quietly. ‘The workmen failed many times before 
they succeeded.” 

The boys uttered exclamations of surprise. 

‘And how long will it take to polish it ?’’ asked 
another. 

“Two years. This forty-inch lens has a fifty- 
foot focus. That is, it must catch the rays of a 
star upon every point of its surface, and refract 
them to a common point exactly fifty feet away. 
If one ray falls but the breadth of a hair from 
that focal point, the glass is defective.”’ 

“But how can you do it?’ said one of the 
group, sobered by the thought of such a problem. 

‘*With patience and without machinery,” replied 
the lens-maker. ‘It is all done with the trained 
eye and a deft hand. A dab of beeswax here, a 
bit of rouge there, or the pressure of the thumb 
on the defective spot—that is all.’’ 

“Thumb?” exclaimed the thoughtful student. 
“Can you wear that flinty glass down with the 
bare thumb ?”” 

The maker of the lenses, seeing that the student 
was the one in twelve,—the earnest boy,—the real 
seeker after truth,—took him into another room, 
and walking up to a table showed him a lens that 
had been laid aside. Then the master gave the 
tempered glass a few sharp rubs with the thick of 
his thumb. 

“If that had been a perfect lens,”’ he said, with 
an authoritative smile, ‘‘those rubs would have 
changed its shape enough to ruin it, perhaps 
beyond remedy.” 

The heart of the telescope and the heart of man 
have many points in common. It takes years of 
toil and patience to perfect either. Which needs 
the finer polishing, the lens or the soul? The one 
is made to reflect the stars; the other, God himself. 


Spiritual and scientific laws are not so far apart 
after all; and perhaps this incident of the won- 
derful lens will help us to realize the sensitiveness 
of our own hearts to benign or malign pressure. 


*» 
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A GORILLA-HUNT. 


That genuinely ferocious animal, the gorilla, is 
perhaps a more frightful object when encountered 
lin the African forest than any 
because of his resemblance to the human species. 
He walks upon his hind-feet, like a 
| hideous face has a singular and sickening likeness 
to the face of a man; his roaring and shouting are 





| 


man; his | 


| like those of no other animal, and he strikes his | 


breast, in advancing upon an adversary, very much 
as an excited madman might. 
African hunters who have encountered the gorilla 
admit that they were frightened as they never had 
been by lions or tigers. Louis Jacolliot, a French 
traveller, has recently described a gorilla-hunt in 
the Congo country. 


He put himself in charge of the Pahouin chief, 
Mjenga, who knew the haunts of the gorilla, and 
set out early in the day in quest of the animal, 
accompanied by an interpreter and a considerable 
retinue of blacks. 

The party had moved on tranquilly for a long 
distance when one of the bush-beaters, twenty 
yards in advance, uttered a cry exactly like that 
of a species of tree lizard. 1t was the signal agreed 
| upon—the sign that a gorilla had been discovered. 

After advancing noiselessly a few rods, the 
black chief stopped suddenly and beckoned the 
Frenchman to look. With his heart beating 
| furiously, Jacolliot peered in the direction in 
| which Mjenga pointed. Across a narrow glade or 
| opening in the woods, and just above a sort of hut 
jor nest of bushes, sat an enormous gorilla, his 
hideous nostrils snufling the air. 

The creature had evidently suspected the 
approach of enemies, for he began to roar in a 
frightful way. He stood erect upon his feet on 
the mass of brush, looked steadily at the place 
from which the hunters were pena and 
emitted a series of sounds which seemed to go 
from the top to the bottom of the vocal scale, and 
which were now so loud that they were almost like 
thunder, and now so low that they were a mere 
wail. 

The animal presently became excited and began 
to pound his chest furiously. Mjenga called up 
his followers with a —— cry, which did not seem 
to deceive the gorilla, for he roared more terribly 
than ever. 

Jacolliot took aim to fire, but the chief beckoned 
to him sharply not to do so. Mjenga whispered to 
the interpreter, who whispered to the Frenchman 
| in his turn, ““There’s a female in the hut with a 
| young one, and the gorilla is calling her!’ 

But no female appeared. The male’s fury 
increased; he senna pounded his chest, and 
snapped his teeth together till the hunter, in his 
terror, could hardly restrain himself from firing. 

Another moment, and a second hideous head 
was seen to emerge from the brush. It was the 
female. : 

“Let him get her out into a safe place,” said 
Nootooué, “and then he’ll settle his account with 
us! Probably her baby is so young that she is 
unwilling to come out with it.” 

This proved to be the case. The gorilla kept on 
roaring commandingly, and soon his wife crept 
out and looked around. She carried on her arm a 
baby gorilla which could not have been more than 
a few days old. With a glance in the direction of 
the hunters, she made a sort of summersault 
cree trees, baby and all, and quickly disap- 
peared. 

The male ceased to roar, and was apparently 
| about to follow the female, when Mjenga gave a 
| word of command. The whole party leaped out 
into the open glade, in full sight of the animal. 

The beast stopped, faced his pursuers, raised 
himself to his full height, roared again in a terribly 
threatening way, and began to advance toward the 
arty, beating his chest with blows which rever- 
erated through the woods, when the sound of his 
voice did not rise above them. 

“Wait till he passes that palm trunk,” said 
Nootooué, ‘and don’t miss for your life, for he will 
be on us before you can wink your eye!” 

The gorilla approached, passed the palm trunk, 
which was not twenty yards away, and the sound 
of the rifle rang through the woods. 

The gorilla was on the ground, writhing. Jacolliot 
threw himself forward, but the interpreter held 
him back. “Look out!” said he. “If he should 
get hold of you with his paw now, he would tear 
you open.” 

But the bullet had done its work. In a few 
moments the chief sent one of his men forward 
with a lance who found the gorilla motionless. 
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SARDINES. 


Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh, ina paper upon Finistére, 
read before the American Geographical Society, 
describes the sardine industry as it is practised off 
Pontaven, on the coast of Brittany. At times, he 
says, there are as many as twelve hundred fishing- 
boats collected at this point where the sardine, 
while on its northward journey, attains its most 
desirable size for taking and packing. The boats 
are about thirty feet long, entirely open except for 
a short deck at the stern, and carry two masts that 
can readily be taken down. 


The net, about twenty feet long and six or eight 
feet broad, is weighted on one long edge and 
buoyed with cork floats on the other, so that when 
it is in the water, behind the boat, it assumes an 
upright position like a wall, and in this position is 
towed through the water, by one end, as the boat 
moves ee along. 

The captain mounts the little deck at the stern 
with a bucket of bait called rong, the eggs of cod- 
fish, under one arm, and his practised eye ranges 
the water. When he discovers the proximity of 
the fish he scatters a little of the rong on one side of 
the net, and they rise in a shoal to take it. This is 
the critical moment. He throws a quantity on the 
opposite side, and the fish, making a dart for it, are 
entangled in the meshes. 

When the sardines are numerous the boat does 
not halt to take the net on board; by means of a 
certain pull the meshes are tightened, and with a 
buoy to mark it, it is cast off and left till a full 
catch is made. Another net is put out, and the 
operation is repeated till all the nets are used. 

Then comes the picking up and extraction of the 
fish, the latter work being performed with great 
care because handling the fish injures them. The 
net is caught up at the ends and see-sawed till all 
the fish drop into the bottom of the boat, where 
they remain till the arrival in port. 

There the fish are counted by the two-hundred 
into coarse baskets, and dipped in the water beside 
the boat to free them from loose scales and other 
matter. Thence they are carried to the factories 
and thrown upon long, low tables, on each side of 
which is a row of women and girls who, with a 
short knife, prepare them for the salt vats, where 
they remain for two hours. 

After that they are placed in coarse baskets and 
| given a bath of sea-water under a pump. Then 
| they are put to dry in the open air on wire racks. 
| When the fish begin to shrivel, the racks are taken 

to the oil-room, where four or five tanks of olive oil 
| are constantly boiling. Each rack is plunged for a 





At any rate, all | 





| ately closed with solder. 


moment or two into the hot oil and then set aside 
to drip, after which the fish are selected and 
carefully laid in tin boxes of various sizes. 

When a box is full it is —¥ along to the oil-tap 
where the space remaining is filled with oil. The 


box is now ready to seal, and passes along to the | 


solderer. After the soldering a hole is punched in 
the cover to let out imprisoned air, and immedi- 
Next the cans are placed 


| in a huge iron crate and lowered into tanks of 
If there is still air in the can it will | 


boiling water. 
explode or bulge out, and the trouble can be 
corrected before the final packing in wooden boxes 


other animal, | for export to all parts of the world. 
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For the Companion. 


A DAYBREAK SONG. 


Daybreak! daybreak! bright grows the east at last : 

Bells ringing, birds singing,sun in the dew-drop glassed ; 

Leaves shaking, kine waking, soft sounds from field and 
wood— 

Look up, my weary heart! morn’s here, and God is 
good! 


| New skies and blue skies—cheer heart! another day 
| Lights on the changing world; up! strive! whilst strive | 


thou may. 

What though the past went wrong? What though the 
night were long ? 

Wake, wake, my weary heart! new be thy hope and 
song. : 

Daybreak! daybreak! Thank God for veiling night, 

Sleep’s sweet forgetfulness, setting the sad world right. 

Thank God for birds and bells ;—*Cheer! cheer!” they 


seem to say; 
“All that is past, is past; life is new-born each day.” 
Sparkle of penny 4 dew, deep skies so clear and blue, 


God smiling on the world, light me to labor true! 
Help me to strive with zeal,—strive, though my star go 


iown,— 
Sure that, while mornings rise, some day my task shall 
crown. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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“EASY AS 


A story once told by a man prominent in judicial 
circles illustrates the roundabout way in which 
many countrymen like to impart information. The 
narrator was in Portland at the time spoken of, 
and having a few days to spare occupied himself 
in looking up objects of interest in the vicinity. 
He had heard of a romantic cascade, and was 
inquiring of the hotel clerk as to its locality when 
a rustic stepped up and joined in the conversation. 
“Say!” he remarked genially, “I can tell the jedge 
all about that cascade, for I live close by it.” 


The “jedge” turned to him, saying that he should 
be most grateful for the information. 

“It’s as easy as pie,” said the countryman; 
“taint no great of a way out on the Saco turnpike. 
You go out, say about four mile, till you come toa 
cross-road, and then take your left. Keep along 
half a mile or so till you come to a pastur’ lane; it 
you let down the bars, be pertickler to put ’em up 
again, on account of the cattle. 

“Forty rods or so further on you’ll come to 
another pair o’ bars—mind ye put them up, too. 
Then you foller that road till it comes to a hill. 
You kinder circle round that till you come to a 
crooked path like; take your right and go down 
the holler; then foller up the hill, round the mount- 
ing, and ye’ll bring out onter old Illsley’s barn.” 

“How shall I know Illsley’s barn, if I ever get 
there?” asked the judge. 

“How’ll you know it? Why, it’s right opposite 
his house!’ 

“But how shall I know his house?” 

“Why, you’ll see Illsley round somewher’s; and 
re can’t make no mistake about him; ye’ll know 

im by his nankeen trousers. Ye see ‘twas like 
this; there was a man down here that owed Illsley 
quite a lot, and couldn’t pay. So Illsley he levied 
on him, and attached five cases 0’ yaller nankeen 
that he had in his store. 

*“*He took ’em fer the debt, and carried ’em home. 
Miss Illsley, she was so mad she told him he’d got 
t? wear out the stuff in trousers, and he’s been 
doin’ it ever sence; one pair in summer, two pair 
fall and spring, and I reckon about half a dozen 
pair in winter. His wife aint much on tailorin’, 
she jest makes ’em narrer at the bottom, and full 
and puckered = atthe top. Seems as if I should 
die when I see him!” 

“Well,” asked the judge, rather bluntly, “after 
I’ve found Illsley, what then? Where’s the cas- 
cade?” 

“Cascade!” echoed his informant. “I should 
reckon old Illsley was cur’osity enough fer one 
day! After seein’ him you’ll ferget all about the 
cascade !” 
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NOT TO BE RESISTED. 


The craving for freedom is so strong among 
prisoners that they will even throw away their 
chances of pardon and release for the sake of its 
temporary gratification. The author of “The 
American Siberia,” a book describing convict life 
in the South, says that one prisoner had served 
out a long sentence up to its last day. He had 
worked faithfully, and never violated a prison 
rule; all the officials had the utmost confidence in 
him. He was to be released the next day, and 
meantime was one of a squad of men working out- 
of doors. 


The captain of the camp had occasion to use a 
barrel left on the top of a neighboring hill, and 
said jocosely to this prisoner: 

“Do you think you could come back if I sent you 
over the hill for that barrel?” 

He laughed at the idea. 

“Why, of course I could, captain,” he replied. 
“T’ve had a hundred chances to escape, and besides, 
I shall be a free man to-morrow.” 

“Go ahead,” said the captain. 

He started over the hill, and was presently seen 
returning. When the captain looked up again, he 
was gone. And pursuit proved that he had run 
about a mile, and then sat down to hammer off his 
irons. When he was captured he seemed, half- 
dazed, arid could offer no explanation except that 
he ‘‘just couldn’t help it.” 

Another prisoner knew himself better. He was 
ta be released in a few days, and the captain said 
to him, in reference to some errand: 

“Do you think it would be safe for me to send 
you over there?” 

A singular expression overspread his face, and 
then, in one burst of candor, came its explanation. 

“Captain,” said he, “‘you’d better not send me. 
If I got that far away, | couldn’t come back if I 
wanted to.” 
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EARNED HIS RANK. 





Promotion in the army is supposed to be always | 


for merit, but it is to be added that the merit may 
be of different kinds. Patsy O’Flynn, being at a 
reunion of veterans not long ago, according to the 
Detroit Free Press, was asked to tell how he 
became a corporal. If Patsy had been a boaster, 
instead of a true-hearted and modest soldier, he 
would no doubt have made a different story of it. 
“We was in Georgie,” said Patsy, with a grin, 
“an’ the atin’ we had been afther havin’ was that 
bad there was no livin’ on it. One avenin’ whin 
we had camped on a farram, wid pickets sur- 


roondin’ the house an’ the shtables, pertictin’ the 
_inimy, ez the boys was a-sayin’, the gineral he sint 
fer me, fer the gineral an’ mesilf was from the 
same town, an’ Oi had worked in his gairden min, 
an’ miny a day. P 
“*Phwat is it, gineral?’ says Oi, a-comin’ to a 
salute in his tint. ° 
***Patsy,’ says he, ‘how air ye falin’ this avenin’”’ 
“*Foine, gineral,’ says Oi,-‘but bad luck to the 
boardin’ we’re gettin’.’ 
“*That same here, 


| Patsy,’ says he, shmilin’ 
loike. 
“Tisn’t fathenin’ at all, at all, is it, gineral:’ 
says Oi, shmilin’ loike mesilf. 
“It’s ruinin’ me consthitution intoirely, Patsy,’ 
says he. } 
*“*Bad luck to us if we be afther losin’ the loikes 
of yez, gineral,’ says I. ‘Mebbe we could be afthe: 
gettin’ a change at the farram house, gineral,’ sa, « 
Oi, hintin’ loike. : 
“The gineral looked harrud an’ stern. 
“*Patsy,’ says he, ‘phwat is the firstrduty of a 
sojer?’ 
**Gineral,’ says Oi, comin’ to a salute, ‘it is to be 
| afther gettin’ a foine pig an’ a bag of corn mak 
fer the commandw)’ officer whin he has been livin’ 
| on harrud tack an’ salt pork for four wakes.’ 
| “*Phat will do, Patsy,’ says he, lookin’ harruder 
than iver; an’ Oi saluted agin an’ wint out, an’ th: 
gineral had fat pig fer breakfast, an’ Oi was 
corporal inside of sixty days.” 


a 
KEEPING COUNT. 

Robert Simson, Professor of Mathematics 
the University of Glasgow, was one of those odd 
| geniuses who do so much for the amusement o! 
humanity. It was one of his peculiarities always 

to count his steps when he stirred away from his 

| comfortable bachelor quarters. Even if a friend 
| accosted him he did not lose his reckoning. To 
prevent such a catastrophe he kept repeating the 
| number of the last step taken. 


Once, while the professor was on his way to 
some gathering, a gentleman, who knew him | 
| sight, ut was unaware of the habit above men 
| tioned, stopped him. The worthy geometrician 
had just taken his five hundred and seventy-thir« 
step. 

“I beg your pardon, professor,” said the gentle 
man; “one word with you, if you please.” 

“Most happy—573,” was the answer. 

“Oh no,” said the inquirer, surprised but cour 
teous, ‘‘merely one question.” 

“Well,” added the professor—573.” 

“You are really too polite,” said the stranger; 
“but knowing your acquaintance with the late 
Doctor B—, and for the purpose of settling a 
dispute, I have taken the liberty of inquiring 
whether I am right in ors that he leit five 
hundred pounds to each of his nieces.” 

“Precisely,” replied the professor,—‘573.” 

“And there were four nieces, were there not?” 

“Exactly !—573.” 

The stranger stared at the professor, as if he 
thought him mad, muttered sarcastically ‘573!” 
made a hasty bow, and passed on. 

Professor Simson saw the man’s mistake, or 
thought he did, and cried after him, taking another 
step at the same instant, ‘‘No, sir, only four—574.” 

“Poor fellow!” thought the inquirer, as he turned 
away, “he certainly has gone crazy.” 
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WHY THE DUCKS DIED. 


The author of “Sketches of Native Life” says 
that most European residents of India keep large 
poultry-yards. He followed the general custom, 
but for some time found it very unprofitable. Ilis 
first brood of ducks died one after another in a 
most orderly manner, one at a time, at intervals of 
twenty-four hours. 


The sweeper who took care of them assured us 
that he could cure them if we would give him two 
anna’s worth of garlic, black pepper and chillies. 
The cure was certainly worth the money, and we 
rave it to him accordingly; but alas! it was spent 
in vain—the ducks continued to die. 

We were new to the country, and equally new to 
the raising of ducks. We had no suspicion of the 
cause of the excessive mortality; but at last we 
received a visit from a friend. 

We mentioned the extraordinary fatality to 
which our ducks were subject, and asked bim if he 
could suggest acure. Our innocence was greeted 
with a peal of laughter. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I can. Call the sweeper, and 
tell him that for every duck that dies from this 
date he will have to pay four annas.” 

We did so; not another duck died. The truth 
was that the sweeper had been killing the ducks 
for his own use, and relying on our ignorance, had 
been so audacious as to ask, in the name of medi- 
cine, for money to buy condiments for seasoning. 
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CONTRADICTION OF TERMS. 


Young John Green was a very literal, matter-ol- 
fact fellow, who, after he had graduated at the 
High School and taken a year’s course in short- 
hand, obtained a situation as a secretary in a large 
mercantile establishment. One day his employer, 
who had a good opinion of John’s literary abilities, 
called him and said: 


“Green, I want you to write a circular letter to 
our customers, telling them squarely what we are 
going to do for them in the matter of that big 
consignment of percales.” 

John went away to write the letter; but the 
task troubled him. By and by he came back. 

“Didn’t you tell me, sir, to write a good square 
letter to the customers?” 

“ ves.” 

“And didn’t you also tell me that it was to be a 
circular letter?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Well, sir, how can it be square and circular at 
> same time? That isn’t good geometry, is ' 
sir? 

“Oh!” said the merchant, looking steadily it 
John, “I forgot the geometry. Perhaps you / d 
better tell them roundly what we are going to dvu— 
not squarely! Can you do that?” : 

“Oh ves,” said John. This time he performed 
his task without any trouble. 


~ 
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THOUGHTFUL. 


In one of Mr. Barrie’s quaint stories, “The Litt 
Minister,” there is a discussion among the villagers 
as to whether it is possible for a woman to relu-e 
to marry a minister. “I once knew a widow wlio 
did,” said Snecky Hobart, one of the character-. 


“His name was ‘Samson,’ and if it had been 
‘Tamson’ she would hae taen him. Ay, you iy 
look, but it’s true! Her name was ‘Turnbull,’ : uel 
she had another gent after her named *Tibbet- 
She could na make up her mind atween them, aud 
for a while she just keeped them dangling on. | 

“Ay, but in the end she took Tibbets. And wlutt 
think you was her reason? As you ken, thie 
grandfolk hae their initials on their spoons i! a 
nicht-goons. Ay, well, she thocht it would be mit 
handy to take Tibbets, because if she had tach 
the niinister the ‘T’s’ would have had to be change'l 
to ‘S’s’. It was thochtfu’ o’ her.” 
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For the Companion. 
HIPPITY HOP. 


Hippity hop, hippity hop, 

To the corner and back witnout ever a stop; 
Little sister and brother with arms round each other 

Do errands for mother at market and shop. 


Hippity hop, hoppity hip, 
Look out, little brother, or sister will trip; 

Be nimble and sprightly, take hold of hands tightly, 
And laugh as you lightly go hoppity skip. 
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For the Companion 
TWIN COUSINS. 


May Dorsey and Raymond Ruddiman were 
twin cousins. Their birthdays were the same 
day, afd they were both nearly six years old. 

They were going to have a double birthday 
party at Ray’s. 
His home was a 
good deal larger 
and finer than 
hers, but she never 
minded that, and 
as for him, he 
thought the nicest 
place in the world 
was at “Aunt Sa- 
die’s house.”’ 


He had no sis- 
ters and she had 
no brothers, but 


they lived only a 
few blocks apart, 
and had as good 
times together as 
any little brother 
and sister you ever 
sa. 

One day they 
wererunning races 
in the park. 

Sometimes Ray 
was ahead, and 
sometimes May. 

When they got 
tired and stopped 
torest in the shade 
Ray said, “I tell 
you, May, this is 
pretty good fun, 
but just wait till 
—’’ and then he 
clapped his hand 
over his mouth 
and stopped. 

‘Till what?’’ 
she asked eagerly. 

“Why, 1 must 
not tell,’’ said he. 
“It’s a secret, you 
know.” 

“Well, but you 
promised to tell 
me your secrets, 
every one of ’em,”’ 
she coaxed. 

“T do tell you 
"most every one,” said he. “Every one but this.” 

“But this is just the very one I want to know,”’ 
she pouted. ‘You can take back the rest of ’em 
if you want to, and just tell me this one.” 

“Oh my!’ laughed Ray. “Can you take back 
a engaid Oh, what a funny little cousin you 
are !”* 


“I’m not one bit littler than you are, nor one 
bit funnier, neither!” stormed May. ‘I'm just} 
goin’ straight home this minute! I wouldn’t | 
have had my birthday same day as yours if I’d| 
known you'd be so mean!”’ and away she went, 
With her face very red and her eyes winking very 


fast. 





. Ray looked pretty sober at first, for he thought | 
the world of her; but pretty soon he said, “She'll | 
be all right to-morrow,” and he jumped on his 
hr — tricycle and ran a good race with | 
imeself, 
Sure enough, when Ray went to the park next | 
» ie found May under the tree they liked best, | 
th a queer little smile on her face. | 
“I know Somebody that isn’t a bit mad to- | 
day, said he, as he got down from his tricycle, 
“ud then perched on it sideways. : 
“And I know somebody that acts kind o’ queer | 
some times,” said May, ‘and ’tisn’t vou, either.” 
ew ell, never mind,” said Ray. “Let’s have | 
that race now. You know we were going to have | 
more. It won’t be long till—Oh my! I must 


¢ careful what I'm saying! I ’most told again! 
Weil, come on!’ : 


day 





pt Next week Wednesday was the double birthday, 

‘“ “ere Was so much to be said about the double 

arty and the double supper that Ray didn’t even 

7 at his great secret again. ; 

Pree. she had a secret of her own that she 
n't tell him, and her head was full of that. 


Two or three times every day she peeped into a 
| pretty little box that mamina had hidden for her 
}in the top drawer, and every time she said, 
‘Won't he be s’prised!”’ 

When you are counting off the days before 
some good time, they seem to be nearly twice as 
long as common days. But you always get them 
all counted off after a while, and so did Ray and 
May. At last their waiting was over, and they 
| were delighted to find it was really the morning 
of the double birthday. 

May thought she couldn’t possibly keep her 
secret any longer, so she took the pretty box and 
started over to Ray’s. 

When she was about half way there she saw 
him coming, and she ran her best, and popped 
the box into his hands before he could have said 
Jack Robinson. 

“I bought it with my own dimes and nickles!”’ 
she cried. ‘It’s got five blades! Oh my! O 
Ray! What's this? Why, it’s a girl’s tricycle! 
Oh, who does it b’long to ?”’ 

“It’s yours, May. I’ve been saving up money 
to buy it ever since Santa Claus brought mine. 
But I guess I'd never have got enough if Grandpa 
Ruddiman hadn’t given me ten dollars for my 
birthday. And he gave it more than a 
beforehand, and said I should spend it this time 
just as I pleased—candy or anything. Wasn't I 
glad! *Cause now we can ride races, you see.” 

‘And that’s the secret I was mad about!”’ said 


| 
| 
| 
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For the Companion. 


A FACT. 


When the sparrow has a toothache 
And the bluebird tears her gown, 
And the robin falls to sobbin’ 

If a chipmunk tumbles down, 

That day a mole and a bat may see 
A cow jump over a dried apple-tree. 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT THE 
PICTURE SALOON. 


Spitzer was a big, ‘‘double-toed”’ cat, with a 
tail that, when held aloft, as was his favorite 
habit, quite overshadowed his mottled-yellow 
back. 

Spitzer Was a beauty, Polly thought, and she 
took him, one hot August morning, in a basket 
to have his picture taken at a little travelling 
‘‘saloon”’ that had been stopping in the neighbor- 
hood for a week. 

His fur was a good deal rumpled, as well as 
his temper, when the picture man pulled him out 
of the basket by the tail, and he clawed every- 
thing within reach of his great paws. For once 
Polly could not smooth him out. But the man 
squeaked a wooden mouse behind the camera, 
and quick as a wink Spitzer sat up on his high 


| stool, pricked his ears, and ‘smiled a little.” 


Now was the time to “catch a good expression,” 
when — stamp — rattle — whoop! — in plunged 
Tommy Hicks with his big fat pup Pogy to have 
his picture taken, too. 

Dear! Dear! Whata flurry! Over went the 
high stool, and Spitzer, with green eyes and big 
tail, flew over the saloon, growling and spitting, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


May. ‘Ray, do you really like people that act 
so kind 0’ queer sometimes ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed!’’ said Ray, heartily. 
some people.” 


“That is, 


Evpora S. BumstTeap. 
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For the Companion. 


FIREFLIES. 
Round about the roses, cinnamon and musk, 
Half a hundred fireflies are flashing in the dusk; 
Darting through the fragrant air, tiny points of 


light, 

They glitter for a second then vanish out of 
sight; 

Here a gleam, there a gleam—perhaps if they 


could speak 
They’d tell us they are truant stars, playing hide 
and seek. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
———___ + oe —______ 


“On dear!’* mourned three-year-old Rollin, 
who had just given up a toy to his little brother 
Davie, “I wish I didn’t always have to give 
things to Davie ‘cause he’s younger! You let 
him be younger all the time, and never let me 
be it once! Please can’t I be it now, mamma? 
And then he’ll give me back my engine !”’ 

LittLe Marjory out at play saw a crowded 
electric car pass the house. She rushed into the 
house calling out ‘““There’s a vacation going by.” 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 
Your 6, 5, 4, 2 can never from you stray, 
And who would travel straight is told to fol 
it all da 
3, 5, 6,7 will bless a 
If they 
part. 


parent’s heart 


grow to worthy manhood and act a no 


6, 5, 2, 1 was the burden of a song 
That was sung of old at Christmas-tide 
English folk belong. 


where 


7,5, 1,218 a fish that has been found 

To «wim within the water and to walk upon tl 
ground. 

I’ve only seven letters, but if vou’ve learned m« 
well 

You'll know about arithmetic and also how t 
spel 

2. 
TWO HALF SQUARES 


A. 
A celebrated French general who was born on 
August 15, 1769 
Worshippers. 
Tothink or muse 


A command. 
To look oblique 
5 

To wander fro 


the truth. 
A bone 
A consonan 


A well know: 
battle in which the 
French general 
mentioned above 
was defeated. 

Entrances. 

Guarded 

Concluded. 

Lamented. 

Conducted. 

A bone. 

A vowel. 


HAM PEGGOTTY 


3. 
WORD DELETIONS 

Example—Take 1 
venomous serpent 
from embracing 
and leave to ar 
here. Answet! 
cl(asp)ing. 

Take to request 
from reposed inthe 
sun for reat or 
warmth, and leave 
part of a river. 


To assist, from 
an unmarried f 
male, and leave 
adult males. 

A globe, from a 


kind of basket, and 
leave a metal cup 
or vessel for 
liquors. 

To possess, from 
tanned, and leave 
brought up. 


from 
and 


A rodent, 
sea - robbers, 
leave pastry. 

The entire sum, 
from a dance, and 
leave to wager. 

A heathen god 
dess, from worsted, 
and leave a mascu 
line nickname. 

To fondle, from 
floor covering, and 
leave vehicles. 


An ancient vessel, 


with Pogy after him barking and jumping and | from to listen, and leave a domestic fowl. 


knocking over everything in their path. 
| The picture man hung on to his camera, and 
shouted “Scat! Get out!’ Tommy dodged about 
trying to seize Pogy’s sleek tail, while Polly 
| crowded her fingers in her ears and got behind a 
door. 
In a minute the storm was over. Spitzer, after 
| scurrying and under everything in the 
saloon, jumped through a high window and ran 
home, while Pogy was so beat out that he just 
stretched himself out on the cool floor and lolled. 
‘‘He wasn’t fit to have his picture taken till he 
could keep his tongue in his mouth,’’ the man 
said rather crossly, so Tommy took him home. 
The saloon went away the next day, and neither 
Spitzer nor Pogy have had their pictures taken 
| yet. 


over 
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For the Companion. 
MUFFINS AND JAM. 


Muffins and jam! muffins and jam! 

Oh, what a happy little boy I am! 

I wonder if any other boy like me 

Is going to have muflins and jam for tea! 





“Wet, Frankie, so you’ve come with the 
|eggs,”’ said auntie. “I hope you didn’t break 
lany.”’ “Oh, no, auntie, I didn’t jus’ bwoke ‘em, 


but the shucks come off of some of 'em,”’ said 


| Frankie, soberly. 


One day a little boy, who had been to school 
but three months, came running into the house, 
saying, ‘‘“Mamma, mamma, I can spell dog with 
my eyes shut.”’ Then tightly shutting his eyes, 
he repeated, D-o-g. 


A tree, from a piece of metal let into the joints 
of a wall, and leave to throw violently. 


To perform, from method, and leave value. 


The coarse part of hemp, from packing away, 
and leave to utter musical sounds. 


Consumed, from made of wheat, and leave a 
what time. 
One of a certain tribe of Indians from called 


loudly and leave furnished with shoes. 


The words removed have all the same number of 
letters, and the central letters of these will spell 
the name of a celebrated Scotch poet and novelist 
who was born on August 18, 1771 Cc. D. 


4. 
CHARADE,. 


My first is a game that is never loud, 
And that is the way it got its name; 
My next isa plant of which England is proud 
For beauty and usefulness both it can claim 
My whole is a sound, that whenever you hear 
Think a bird, or a boy who is happy is near. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Earl, pear, pearl. Owl, bow, bowl. Ape 
cap, cape. 
2. Edgar Allan Poe. 
The Raven. 
The City in the Sea. 
To One in Paradise 
The Valley of Unrest. 
The Cask of Amontillado 
3. I. I] 
8 O LAR H A R T 
O BE ss & AREA 
LL fk w ii Ss RnR +I A | 
A 8S : oo I A R T 
R FE 8 E I 
. LyriCal, OmeN, ete. Contentment is better 
than wealth. 
5. Teaspoon. 
6. Fast. 
Z. The house that Jack built. 
8. PoTatO, prOxiMo, etc. Too many cooks 
spoil the broth. 
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For the Companion. 


OVER-EATING. 


It is perhaps true that most Americans eat too 
much. The person who eats much, yet is hungry 
and grows thin, is not suffering from lack of food, 
but from lack of power to digest the food taken 
into the stomach, or from an abnormally rapid 
tissue waste, and should consult his physician. 

Every one puts into his stomach more food than 
is digested by it, but in many cases a great deal of 
the material really digested does not do its full 
share of vitalizing work. 

We live by the oxidation of food. Food, what- 
ever its chemical nature,—if it is food in the true 
sense,—is capable of being changed into a more 
oxidized material. This chemical change must go 
on in a more or less active way, or death ensues, 
since the oxidizing of food is necessary for the 
lite of the individual cells, whose aggregation 
constitutes the whole of our complicated structures. 

Now if more material is supplied to the system 
than it can use, or, in other words, more than it 
can combine with oxygen, much of the supply 
must pass out of the body in a state not fully 
exhausted of its vitalizing power; and it is highly 
probable that these unoxidized products are the 
causes, direct or indirect, of many troubles of a 
somewhat obscure nature, to which we have 
applied the names of rheumatism, gout, lithemia, 
and the like. 

Such partially oxidized materials circulate in the 
blood and are carried to all parts of the body, and 
are known to be more or less irritating to its 
delicate structures, organs and tissues. 

In the case of the habitual over-eater, the pres- 
ence in the blood of such materials, which are 
constantly acting as irritants to the organs, may 
easily produce changes in the tissues so irritated. 
As time goes on these changes become greater and 
greater, and finally result in permanent conditions 
of disease, or in an appreciably hastened death. 

Exercise, by promoting oxidation, lessens the 
dangers of over-eating. The habit of rapid eating, 
especially when habitual over-eating is indulged 
An, results in an inability to digest the amount of 
food necessary to keep in active condition the 
various functions of the body. 
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MIGHTY WINDS. 


Switzerland is a land of avalanches. An official 
report of the damage done by them in a single 
canton in the winter of 1887-88 makes the total 
pecuniary loss about seventy thousand dollars. 
Twenty men were overwhelmed, of whom thirteen 
perished, and seven were extricated alive. 

The buildings destroyed were as follows :—Four 
chapels, fifteen dwelling-houses, one hundred-and 
seventeen large stables, eighteen hay-barns, thir- 
teen huts upon the Alpine pastures, two flour-mills, 
two saw-mills, one distillery, and ten wooden 
bridges. 

A surprising feature of avalanches is the blast or 
wind—the “Lawinen-Dunst’—which precedes the 
snow mass like a messenger of death. 

Mr. J. A Symonds, from whose book, “Our Life 
in the Swiss Highlands,” the foregoing facts are 
taken, says that in order to understand the force of 
this blast we must bear in mind that hundreds of 
thousands of tons of snow are suddenly set in 
motion in contracted chasms. The air displaced 
before these solid masses acts upon objects in their 
way like breath blown into a pea-shooter. 

A few well-authenticated instances, collected by 
Mr. Symonds, will show the mighty energy of such 
blasts. 

A woman was going to church, following a valley 
path which some of her neighbors had taken a 
quarter of an hour before. An avalanche—it must 





have been a very small one—came down the moun. | 


tain. The blast which rushed before it, lifted her 
into the air, swept her from the road, and landed 
her in the top of a lofty pine, to which she clung 
with all the energy of desperation. The snow 


rushed under her and left the pine standing. 





Her neighbors, on their way back from church, 
found her at the top of the tree, and rescued her. 

At another time a road-maker was blown into 
the air in the same manner, and saved himself by 
grappling to a fir-tree, else he would have been 
dashed to pieces against the face of a precipice. 

At a place near Ems, in the Rhine valley, a 
miller’s house was carried bodily through the air 
for some distance by the Lawinen-Dunst, and all 
but two of its inhabitants were killed. 

One of the most striking cases mentioned by Mr. 
Symonds is that of Anton Broher, a man with 
whom Mr. Symonds was acquainted. He was 
travelling through a mountain pass when the wind 
of an avalanche caught him. “An eye-witness saw 
him carried by it, together with his horse and 
sledge, two hundred yards in the air across the 
mountain stream. 

“The snow which followed buried him. He was 
dug out dead, with his horse dead, and the sledge 
beside him. The harness had been blown to ribbons 
in the air, for nothing could be found of it except 
the head-piece on the horse’s neck.” 


A DOG’S DECISION. 


A slight variation of the story about the dog 
which is claimed by two persons, and which is 
allowed to decide between them, and goes straight 
to his rightful master, putting the thief to shame, 
has been recorded by the newspapers of the town 
of Projestienten, in Hungary. It appears that a 
hard-working knife-grinder came to the police 
authorities of the town, and reported that a rag- 
picker had stolen his dog, and still had him. 


The matter was looked into, and it was found 
that the rag-picker had in his possession a splendid 
dog of the variety known as the Great Dane, of 
which he could give no satisfactory account. 

The case was brought into court, and the judge 
decided that the dog himself should settle the 
matter. 

The two claimants were placed at each end of 
a long table. The dog was led in by a bailiff, 
and held by a string at a point between the judge 
and the table, and exactly half-way between the 
two claimants. 

The judge then clapped his hands three times, 
and, the two men began to whistle vigorously to 
the dog. At the same instant the bailiff loosed 
the animal. 

The Great Dane looked at the rag-picker, then at 
the knife-grinder; then at one bound he cleared 
the table, rushed down an aisle of the court-room, 
and disappeared through the door, to the astonish- 
ment of the court and the spectators. 

The fact was that the dog belonged to neither of 
the contestants, but toa gentleman to whose house 
he went straight from the court-room. He had been 
stolen successively by both the knife-grinder and 
the rag-picker. 


QUITE POSSIBLE. 


A physician had, as presiding genius in his 
culinary department, a negro woman of a secial 
disposition, but of a somewhat irascible temper. 
One night a youthful admirer, who was accustomed 
to make frequent evening calls upon the ebony 
Maria in her kitchen, prolonged his visit to a tire- 
some length. After Maria had worn out every 
topic of conversation of which she was mistress, 
she essayed to give him a delicate hint as to her 
mental and physical weariness by a prodigious 
yawn. 

Through some miscalculation as to the ereeling 
capacity of her mouth, however, she dislocatec 
her jaw in the process. 

The doctor was hastily summoned from above 
stairs by the distracted young man, who stood 
diffidently in the background while Maria’s jaw 
was put into working order again. 

The first use she made of her recovered power 
of speech was to turn wrathfully upon the trembling 
visitor, and say, in a tone of withering scorn: 

“P’raps de nex’ time yo’ goes a-callin’, an’ stays 
an’ stays tillde lady gapes an’ sufflocates her jaws, 
yo’ll tak’ it fer a hint dat it’s *bout time to be 
a-gwine home!”’ 


“SIT” AND “SET.” 


Some one who believes in teaching by example, 
has concocted a lesson in the use of two little 


‘words which have been a source of mortification 


and trouble to many well-meaning persons. 


A man, or woman either, can set a hen, although 
they cannot sit her; neither can they set on her, 
although the hen might sit on them by the hour if 
they would allow it. 

A man cannot set on the wash-bench, but he 
could set the basin on it, and neither the basin nor 
the grammarians would object. 

He could sit on the dog’s tail if the dog were 
em or he might set his foot on it. But if he 
should set on the aforesaid tail, or sit his foot there, 
the grammarians as well as the dog would howl, 
per yey at least. 

And yet the man might set the tail aside and 
then sit down, and be assailed neither by the dog 
nor by the grammarians. 


HEAVILY FREIGHTED. 


Trailing skirts for street use seem to be coming 
into vogue again, and the New York Tribune makes 
a patriotic attempt to stem the tide by printing a 
list of the articles which such a train collected in a 
walk down town. 


2 cigar ends. 

9 cigarette do. 

A part of a pork-pie 

7 hairpins. 

4 toothpicks. 

1 stem of a clay pipe. 

3 fragments of orange-peel. 

1 slice of cat’s-meat. 

Half the sole of a boot. 

1 plug of chewed tobacco. 

Straw, mud, scraps of paper, and miscellaneous 
street refuse, ad libitum. 


“ M. A.” 


According to a New Zealand paper, the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, M. A., never fails to have 
these initials written after his name; but some- 
times, in places where Masters of Arts are rare, 
the cabalistic letters fail to make their proper 
impression. 


A deacon in an out-of-the-way township read to 
his wee ote prey the written notice of Mr. Hughes’s 
impending visit thus: 

“The pulpit of this church will be occupied on 
cams next by the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes’s 
Ma.” 

He added the gallant reflection, “And we have 
no doubt the old lady will give us a very telling 
discourse.” 


The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [Adv. 
—_—__—— 


An effectual worm medicine will be found in 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Com/fits.” 2% cents a box. [Adv. 


THE GALLIOP 


play. Sample mailed anywhere for 20 cts. Address, 
NEVIN MUSIC COMPANY, Box 193, Pittsburg, Pa. 


SPECIAL BABY CARRIAGES 


SALE OF 
From Facto: 








The wonderful musical campaign 
instrument, which any boy can 











BOYS MAKE MONEY 


Selling our Fly Net Clips, Every horse owner needs 
one. Vrite quick, and secure an agency. Comete, with 
Agents’ terms, by mail, 15 cents. Now is the time. 
BERRY METALLIC FASTENER CO., Williamsport, Pa. 


May learn some- 
STAMP COLLECTORS Maz, terre some- 
vantage and receive a Central American stamp FRE§ 
by sending the addresses of stamp collectors. 

C. H. MEKEEL, 1009 Locust St., St. LOUIS, Mo. 


SYLPH CYCLES Biz 


Vibration overcome with- 
WW out compienten, fare of 
A\\/ 77 wer or ungainly features. 
f\\ 2 Highest grade in material 
A) construction and finish, All 
GINS usersdelighted. Investigate 
gf» Agts.wanted. Cata. free. 
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k YEA UYCLE CO., % HSt., Peoria, Ill. 


FOR SUMMER COMPLAINTS 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN-KILLER 
BEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 


PAINT ®oo 


WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 






















times longer. Bqnelty useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CruciBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
~ SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.06 
Oe 
¥ \\ 
CS i 


» New, Latest Pattern 8140 
\ Bicycles for $100, Obcar- 
er " 


y) ‘ortime, Agents wanted. 
B) A. W. GUMP & CO.- 


‘Impossible to make more accurate shooting 
barrels than are on this rifle.” 


Stevens’ *‘Favorite’’ Rifle. 








Weight 434 Ibs. 22-inch barrel 
n .22 and .25 calibre. 


25 per cent. discount on this Rifle at 
every dealer’s or direct from us. Just the 
gun for Boys. Safe, reliable, accurate, light, 
and very low price for quality of gun. 


{ilustrated descriptive circular Free. Send 6c. in 
stamps for complete catalogue of guns and pistols, 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
CHICOPEE FAs, Mass. P.O. Box 3732. 
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Aluminum Campaign Button. ; 


An elegant medallion for sleeve 
or lapel. New, novel, taking. 
Big money in it. Agents wanted. 
Send 2%c. for samples Cleveland and 

‘arrison Buttons, 


CHANDLER & PEASE, 
Manufs., Springfield, Mass. 


‘ i 
MONT S. crmpatecige, whetene ns 


Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making 
$0'per week. Monroe Eraser Mfg.Co.,x 107,LaCrosse, Wis. 
HILDREN’S ad £ de - she 
PLAY HOUSES 
To “keep house in.” 


Ornamental to the lawn. Ab- 
solutely Portable Buildings 
of all kinds. 


Grand Rapids Portable House Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. — 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK, 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
RAMBLER BICYCLES 


FOR 
. BOYS, 
, GIRLS, 
LADIES, 
MEN. 


“Bicycling for Girls from a 
Medical Standpoint,”’ and Cat- 
alogue on receipt of two-cent 
stamp. 


"GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO,, 


, 221-229 N, Franklin St., CHICAGO, 

178 Columbus Ave., 1325 14th St. N.W,, 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON 
1769-1771 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


“ GLOAK FOEE 


CATALOGUE 


Write to-day for our new FALL AND 
WINTER CATALOGUE, the finest ever issued. 
Over 100 beautiful illustrations. A correct 
Fashion Guide. Quotes prices astonishingly 
low. We are the LARGEST EXCLU- 
SIVE CLOAK AND FUR HOUSE in 
America. Make our own garments. Carry 
the biggest line, and save you fully 25 per 
cent over all competitors. Write for Cata- 


logue to-day. GRAND CLOAK CO., 


S.-W. Cor. State and Adams Sts., Chicago. 
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both Cloth Top and Dongola. 


Every Retail Dealer 


in shoes who thinks that because we advertise 
our special shoes we are competing with the 
retail dealers, makes a mistake, as this is not 
the case. 
spend in advertising our special shoes, helps 
the retail dealer to make a sale, as we for- 
ward all orders for single pairs resulting from 
our advertising through our nearest local 
agent, giving him the benefit of the sale. It 
stands to reason that we can manufacture at 
prices that enable us to offer the retail dealer 
interesting terms to carry our special lines 


On the contrary, every dollar we 


and at same time give the consumer the 


greatest 


value in stock and _ wearing 


qualities, as well as in style, fit and 


finish, as we have already sold one 
million pairs of these special shoes 
through the retail trade. 

If you do not carry our special 
shoes, please read the de- 
scription of the shoe shown 

in this advertisement, and 
then send to us, if you 


Fargo’s $2.50 Ladies’ Cloth Top Lace Boot, Piccadilly Last. 


are interested, for full descriptive list and terms to special agents and dealers. 

Fargo’s Black Cloth Top Lady’s $2.50 Laced Boot is more easily 
adjusted to the shape of the foot than any other style shoe and is very dressy 10 
appearance, but remember that we make Fargo’s $2.50 Shoe in all styles Button, 
It is smooth on inside and flexible, on Oper 


| half Opera, Common Sense and Piccadilly lasts, Ladies’ and Misses’ in all sizes 


|and widths, also on Wedge heel lasts. 


| To the Public. 








Ask your dealer for the Fargo’s Special Shoe, and if he 
does not keep them, send to us for a full descriptive list, or 
send for a pair of these shoes, which will be mailed prepaid upon receipt of price. A 
copy of our new colored picture called “Our Pets’ will be presented to each inquirer. 


Satisfaction will be guaranteed for every pair, or money refunded. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago. 
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For the Companion. 
A BASHFUL MAN. 


“Jt aint any manner o° use t’ be too bashful 
an’ sca’t, *slongs ye live in this world where folks 
is shovin’ each other th’ hull ‘durin’ time,” 
remarked Uncle Jeems Bassett. 

This sage reflection was addressed to his cousin 
Philander, who had driven over from Sconset to 
spend the day and consult his relative on some 
farming question. 

«In course, I aint recommendin’ anybody t’ be 
too forth-puttin’, but ther aint any danger o’ that 
with my boy Fred. I b’lieve t’ my airth he’s 
took his make-up from m’ wife’s brother Asy that 
died ten years back. Fred favors him in looks 
amazin’. An’ Asy was sca’t t’ his last days. 
Did Jenny ever r’late in your hearin’ ’baout 
Asy’s ’xper’ence with his gran‘ther on his ma’s 
side, when he was a yearlin’ boy ?”’ 

“J don’t recall th’t she’s ever told it in my 
presence,’ replied Philander, after a little 
reflection. 

“Well,” said Mr. Bassett, “I dunno’s I ken set 
it forth equal t’ her, but it’s kinder pleasant 
settin’ aout here in th’ barn, an’ ’less ye’d prefer 
t’ go in-doors an’ hear it fust-hand, I’ll do th’ 
best I ken with th’ yarn.”’ 

Philander having signified his entire willingness 
to put up with Mr. Bassett’s version of the story, 
the old man, twisting some wisps of hay intoa 
braid as he talked, proceeded with the recital. 

“Ye see Asy, he was a master-hand for music, 
from a child; didn’t take t’ farmin’, an’ was slow 
with his books, but when it come t’ tunes he was 
right on hand. 

“It appears th’t his gran’ther on his mas side 
was a powerful fiddler in his day; he lived-way 
daown in Connecticut somewher’s, an’ he hedn’t 
never seen his daughter’s children, but he’d been 
kep’ pooty well posted as t’ their doin’s an’ so on; 
ther was Samu’l an’ Hitty an’ Hiram, an’ 
Franklin an’ Asy an’ Jenny, m’ wife th’t is. 

“Well, their mother she wrote ’baout ‘em all, 
as mothers will, an’ ’twa’n’t any great wonder 
th’t, as time went on, th’ old gentl’man he got a 
mite mixed up on which was which, never hevin’ 
laid eyes on any of ‘em. ; 

“They was all good, smart boys an’ gals, but 
they wern’t musicians, none of ’em ’xceptin’ 
Asy. Their mother she allus calc’lated th’t 
*twould please their gran’ther t’ know one of ‘em 
took after him, so she was allus writin’ haow thet 
Asy could play most any tune folks was a mind 
t’ name, easy. But she never let on th't ’twas a 
flewt he played, an’ not a fiddle; th’t was where 
the misunderstandin’ come. 

“She thought *twould be sech a s’prise t’ th’ 
old gentl’'man when he come t’ hear Asy, as she 
allus calc’lated he would some day ;. an’ Asy he 
was so sca’t anyway, fer fear he wouldn't be able 
t play good enough t’ please his gran’ther; an’ 
th’ old gentl’man he was makin’ up his maouth 
all them years t’ hear th’ fiddle played by his 
grandson an’ namesake Asy! 

“Finally, when Asy was in th’ neighborhood 
o’ nineteen, his gran’ther sent fer him t’ come an’ 
see him, way daown ther’ wher’ he lived. He 
wrote th’t he’d got some cur’os’ty t’ see Asy an’ 
hear him play. 

“I’m too old an’ feeble t’ take th’ journey s’ 
fur,’ says he; ‘but I’ll make it wuth Asy’s while 
t’ come; I’ll pay his fare, an’ see what ken be 
done, mebbe, *baout his takin’ some lessons 
whilst he’s here.’ 

“Well, they fitted Asy right up an’ started him 
off, an’ told him t’ play his best, an’ try t’ grat’fy 
his gran’ther. He went, all trembly, as usu’l, 
an’ all excited up. An’ four days after he come 
back agin, all diskerridged an’ beat abaout, I ken 
tell ye, ‘cordin’ t’ what my Jenny rec’llects. 

: “It appears ’t he faound his gran’ther was fa’r 

t middlin’ deef, an’ pooty high-tempered, an’ 
th tsca’t him more’n ever. I b’lieve he stumbled 
goin’ inter th’ room t’ say how de do t’ th’ old 
sentl’suan, or somethin’ of th’ kind. An’ then 
his gran’ther made him git th’ fiddle aout’n th’ 
corner "fore he’d hardly fetched his breath after 
Supper, an’ says he, real fierce, ‘Naow let’s see 
what ye ken do, boy.’ 

“An’ if ye’ll b’lieve me, Asy was so sca’t th’t 
— make aout ¢’ tell th’ old gentl’man 
ef St he as peeryd instr ments b’side th’ fiddle, 

“the played one of °em—namely, th’ flewt. 
An’ of course his gran’ther see by th’ way he 
pal fiddle th’t he wa'n’t no hand at it. 
ood ’ — right up in his chair an’ spoke his 
pa nds a he said he didn’t know what his 
ae piso of all these years—he'd better 
~eppher. ey am an’ Asy jest set ther’ 

“Th ola ae sayin’ nothin’ at all. 
Renee < : ye got so worked up th’t his 
quick’s md yt _— perl git masta hed 
Genter an = _ An’ th’ next mornin’ his 
loth ¢o noe e ge off home again, thaout 
had dieapp’inted a e see he was old, an’ Asy 

Ghee n= te im dreadful, seems ’s ef. 
whet Ose dk - man died, not long after, 

‘ He left Asy’s portion o’ 


| money t’ him on condition tht ‘not one penny of 
it sh’d be spent in pursooin’ a musical education ; 
| ‘fer which I am fully persuaded said Asy hes no 
| talent!” 

| ‘Ther’ ’twas, writ aout plain an’ clear—no 
| gettin’ away from it! An’ Asy jest lost heart, 
an’ never played even th’ flewt any t’ speak of 
|fr’m th't day. An’ he grew more bashfuller 
every year ‘t he lived. I tell ye,”’ concluded Mr. 


| Bassett, as he rose and looked out of the barn | 


door to see how the sky looked, ‘‘I tell ye, if I see 
uncle Asy’s sperrit, I sh’ll tackle him, an’ tackle 
him firm!” Euizazetu L. Gounp. 


= 
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LONG PRAYERS. 


‘Wee have a strong weakness in New England 





make an end,”’ wrote Nathaniel Ward, the second 
minister of Ipswich, Mass., deploringly, of the 
long prayers and longer sermons of the Puritan 
clergy. Cotton Mather, the famous Boston 
divine, inscribed over his study door the legend, 
‘‘Be Short,’’ as a warning to all callers not to 
trespass upon the busy man’s time. But no such 
legend was written over his pulpit. At his own 
| ordination he prayed for an hour and a quarter, 
}and preached for an hour and three-quarters. 
The author of ‘“‘The Sabbath in Puritan New 


and most highly esteemed, and that a short 
sermon would have heen regarded as lacking in 
reverence to the Word and in respect for the 
congregation. 


days, and the two sermons on the Lord’s Day 
were the sole intellectual and spiritual entertain- 
ment. The members of the churches would have 
felt that they had not received their full due if 
the minister had preached a short sermon. 

The Revolutionary War, however, changed the 
attitude of church attendants toward the sermon. 
In one parish it was customary for persons who 
lived at a distance to leave the meeting-house 
before the sermon was ended. 

A strange minister, about to preach in the 
parish, was told of the custom, and warned not to 
be disturbed by the going out of a part of his 
congregation. He was not, nor did any one go 
out. For the minister announced that he would 
preach the first part of his sermon to the sinners, 
and the latter part to the saints, and that the 
sinners might leave as soon as they had received 

their portion. Not a man, woman or child left 
| the meeting-house until the minister pronounced 
| the benediction. 

| A minister who hada “poor gift in prayer’ 
| was lightly esteemed. Whitefield publicly prayed 
| for a parson who was jot inspired with precatory 
| eloquence, that “God would open this dumb 
| dog’s mouth.”’ 
Weymouth, Mass., prayed one Fast Day for two 
| hours without stopping, it is recorded that the 
| congregation wished that the prayer had been 
much longer. 

Parson Boardman, of New Milford, was known 
far and near for a prayer three hours long, by 
which he vanquished the medicine-man »f an 
Indian tribe. A ‘‘praying’’ Indian had a sick 
papoose, and invited the parson to come to his 
house and pray over the child. The squaw 
mother, being a heathen, had invited a medicine- 
man to hold a ‘“‘powwow.”’ 

The Christian minister and the Indian doctor 
met at the house. The medicine-man, ignoring 
the parson, began his incantations to cast the evil 
spirit out of the child. He yelled, screamed and 
danced. The parson, with equal lung power, 
prayed, more intent upon casting the devil out of 
the Indian than the disease out of the child. 

For three hours this singular duel raged, in the 
presence of Indians gathered about the door and 
windows, and alarmed for their prophet. At 
last, exhausted, the Indian ran out of the house 
and jumped into the Housatonic River to cool his 
heated blood, leaving the parson master of the 
field. 
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CLOSED AT NINE. 


Colonel Benjamin Weaver, justice of the peace 
for Bristol County, Mass., during the early half 
of this century, was a man of sterling integrity 
and fearless honesty. At one time a man, 
notorious for his misconduct, was brought before 
Colonel Weaver for disturbing the peace. The 
fellow said that he would plead guilty and tell the 
truth in the matter. 


The justice remarked with withering sarcasm, 
“I could not think of convicting anybody, no, 
not even yourself, on such testimony as yours, 
for I have no confidence in you or your word; 
none whatever.”’ 

Colonel Weaver was noted everywhere for his 
methodical habits. One of the strict rules of his 
houszhold was that the door should be locked at 
nine o'clock at night, and whoever was out after 
that hour must make shift for other lodging. 
The worthy man was no respecter of persons. 

A minister from a neighboring parish was 
partaking of Colonel Weaver’s hospitality during 
a series of revival meetings. At an evening 
meeting held at the house of Mr. James Phillips, 
the minister stayed until ten o’clock, and when 
he returned to the colonel’s he found the door 
locked. The noise of raising the latch quickly 
brought the old gentleman to the door. 

“Colonel Weaver,”’ said the minister, apologet- 
ically, “I am sorry to have got you out of bed 
to-night.”’ 

“You didn’t get me up,’’ coolly responded the 
colonel; ‘‘I had not gone to bed.”’ 

“Sister Phoebe Phillips said I was entirely 
welcome to stop at her house all night,’’ continued 
the minister; ‘and knowing your nine o’clock 
hour, I was a good mind to.”’ 

‘You are entirely welcome to go back there,”’ 
said the colonel; ‘‘you know my rule;’’ and he 
quietly closed the half-open door and bolted it, 
leaving the preacher no choice but to return to 
the house at which he had said that he was 


England” tells us that long prayers were universal | 


Church-going was the only recreation in those | 


But when parson Torrey, of | 


my boy Fred showin’ any great amaount of his | 


that when wee are speaking, wee know not how | 
to conclude; wee make many ends before wee | 


THE YOUTH'’S © 











welcome to stay. 
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‘The Bradley 
Two Wheeler 


NOT Exactly 10° Below ZERO, 
uT 


SAYS comme . 
ALAS KA STOVE LIFTERS, 


POKERS& KNOBS. 
Heavily Nickel Plated. On sale by all 
Stove and Hardware dealers. or sample by mail, 
30cents. ALASKA KNOBS are used only 
on first-class stoves, and are cold in use. 
MADE ONLY BY 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. Its wearing qualities are 
unsurpassed, actually outlasting three boxes of any 
other brand. Not affected by heat. [#-GET THE 
GENUINE. FOR SALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., for New England. 
3 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


FOR WEAK LUNGS 


Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Prostration, 
Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Loss of Vigor and 
Appetite, and diseases arising from Poverty of 
the Blood, Winchester’s Hypophosphite is 
a specific, being unequaled as a Vitalizing 
Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Blood Food. 
SOLD BY DHRUGGIsTs. 


WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. ¥. 











During all the time we have manufactured 
the Bradley Two Wheelers, they have been 
sold subject to the guarantee that they were 
positively free from the disagreeable horse 
motion so noticeable in other makes. We 
are acknowledged as leaders in this line 
of carriage construction, and produce the 
most substantial, the most stylish and the 
smoothest riding two wheeled vehicles in 
the market. We make both horse and pory 
sizes, painted or natural wood finish. 


* Comparatively few carriage dealers carry in 
stock an assortment of fine Two Wheelers, and as 
a consequence we each year sell a large number 
direct to the users. We have never received com- 
plaint that our shipments were not fully equal to 
our representations. Complete catalogue and 
price list, covering our ~_ > line of two and four 
wheeled vehicles, mailed free to any address, 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
—| BRADLEY & (0 14 Warren St. New York, 
| 196498 Sudbury 8:.Bostom 
| 
| on 








Rev. Jno. K. Cuase, 
of South Hampton, N. H., 








Institute and Trainin 


All impediments in speec' 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. _ Year 
opens Oct. 4th Address for Catalogue, MOSES 


e wt 
5 yore ath, 
g on os TRUE BROWN, M. A., 7A BEACON STREET, BosTON, Mass. 
] OW ACADEMY, Franconia, N. H. Mountain 


air. sao scholarship. Board and tuition 
“My wife has been an REV. F. W. EBN! 


$150.00 a year. ERNST, A. M., Principal. 

P ‘ QHORTHAND, Typewriting. Book-Keeping, etc., 
invalid for many years, and i at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
for more than twenty years cor. Tremont St., Boston. Open throughout the year. 
> r l pst, ch st d best illustrated ine in 

she has suffered from Dy S- the world. We. a.copy. $1.) a year Will'send two months 
; ’ ; on trial for 0c. JAMAICA PUB. CO., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
pepsia. Seeing Peptonix ad ] IC YCLES and other premiums GIVEN AWAY 


OSTON Stammerers’ 
School. Always open. 











rue SPORTSMAN AND TOURIST is the 


i o besides a cash ¢ ission. Every boy and girl can 
vert ised, Fo r we thought secure something. Sor particulars address HEN RYX ’s 
we would try that, COMPENDIUM OF BOOK-KEEPING, 176, BATH, N. Y. 

° Ed OYS AND GIRLS-—Send 2cent stamp for 
and now she 1S delighted B ans Bs to secure = ihepele, Gum, Watch or 


Camera as a premium for introducing a useful house- 
hold article in your town. Address REX MFG. CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


\ 7 ANTED-— Agents for our Household Combination 
consisting of famous products constantly needed 
in every household ; sold in this form at cost for intro- 
ductory purposes. For further particulars and territo- 
rial rights address, 
CARTER, DINSMORE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
TERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Opens Sept. 6. A first-class school for both sexes. 
Prepares for any college. Admission on_ certificate. 
Military drill, gymnasium, laboratories. Fully equipped. 
Helpful home life. Terms moderate. Send for catalogue, 
GEO, A. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Principal. 


with the effect of the trial 
tablets you sent us, and is 
confident it is the best 
remedy she ever used.” 


Dyspepsia. 





We mail 

free sample. 
The Allston Co., 
Boston, Mass. 











Two Photographic Outfits 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





THE HARVARD. A Camera with French Lens, Tripod, Finder, etc. 
Takes a picture 21-2x4 inches. The Outfit contains every article 
necessary to make a completed photograph. 

The HARVARD OUTFIT will be sent post-paid to any address for 
$2.35; or by express, the receiver to pay charges, for only $1.75. 

THE ONE DOLLAR PHCENIX CAMERA. Without Tripod or 
Finder. The Lens same as in the HARVARD Outfit. The Outfit makes 
a Blue Print picture 2x 2 1-2 inches. 

The ONE DOLLAR PHCENIX CAMERA will be sent post-paid to 
any address for $1.25; or by express, charges paid by receiver, for $1.00. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


_ AUGUST 18, 1892. 














HAY FEVER and ROSE COLD 


RELIEVED BY USING 


K. & D.’s Solution of Styrone. 
An agree seable antiseptic spray for the nose and throat. 
Ina najority of cases it stops or diminishes running of 
the Lose and eyes, a —_ other unpleasant symp- 


toms, 
KELLEY ry DURKEE, 
450 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
81.00 a bottle. A good atomizer for 75c. 





Nothing so cooling ; nothing so 

healing ; nothing so beautiiying ; 
nothing so quickly allays irritation ; 
nothing so effectual for sunburn, prickly 
heat, wrinkles, and chaps as 


WITCH CREAM. 


For sale by Druggists. 50 and 25 cent patties. 
Small size. by mail, 1850. Sample by mail, 10c. 
H. & J. Price, Salem, Mass. 


Mrs. E. Kidder’s 
Cordial. 


A PERFECT REMEDY FOR 
Dysentery, Diarrhoea, Cholera-Morbus, 
Biliousness, and General Debility. 


Regulates Stomach and Bowels, and assists digestion. 
Invaluable for Children at all seasons. All druggists. 








FETA AAAI AA AAA AAA NAAN AA AAA AAAS 


THE BEST 


Deviled Ham. 


C-0-W-D-R-E-Y-’-§ 








‘ors GROVER’'S 
LADIES 
SOFT 
SHOES TENDER 


FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Wash. St., Boston. 
N. MARTIN & CO., 158 Main St., Charlestown. 
O’SULLIVAN BROS., Lowell, Mass. 





Purer, stronger, whiter, 
cleaner, than any 
salt in the world 


Worcester 
Salt 


is an ideal ‘salt for 
household, or dairy use. 


For sale everywhere. 
Nash, Whiton & Co., New York. 





PIANO 
COTTACE FAMPS, 
TABLE 


For Sea Shore and Country. 


With all the best Central Draft Burners 


Electric Light and 
Cas Fixtures. 





Large Assortment at 
REASONABLE PRICES. 
N. W. TURNER COMPANY, 
N. W. T. Knott, Proprietor, 
29 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Goeds sent by express securely packed, 


“HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


watecaiunseu and MOST LIBERAL. 





OVER 10 ACRES 


of floor room are devoted to the display of the largest and best 
selected stock of House Furnishing goods ever seen together 
under one roof, and comprising everything necessary to com- 
pletely furnish a house. 


We Show in our Warerooms: 


200 Complete Parlor Sets, no two allke, $35. to $550. 
250 Complete Chamber Sets, “  “ 15. to 700. 
100 Folding Beds, petting 20. to 350. 
200 Sideboards, ss 10. to 300. 
350 Chairs of all kinds, Gs 2. to 75. 
100 Lounges and Sofa Beds, “ “ 4. to 100. 
100 Hall Stands, Pr 5. to 100. 
120 Dining Tables, reas jae 3. to 100. 
50 Wardrobes, yo Shee i 6. to 100. 
50 Chiffonniers, Pry iene 10. to 50. 


-}and Thousands of Rolls of Carpeting. 











UR business embraces ‘27 differ- 
ent departments of house fur- 
nishing, and we supply everything 
| necessary to furnish a house com- 
plete from cellar to attic, each de- 
partment containing the best and 
most desirable products of all 
American markets combined. 


UR salesrooms are the largest 
and finest in the country; well 
lighted, well ventilated, and with 
the goods in every department so 
displayed that the purchaser will 
have the least possible difficulty in 

















CARPETS. 


We are offering the 
most astonishing values 


in New England. 


Best Tapestry 15¢ 
sti . 





E are at all 
times prepar- 
ed to sell reliable 


CARPETS, 


ae 6G Don’t fail to avail your- 
for less money than 
any of our competi- self of the advantages of 
; thi tors. There is no 
in carpets ever exhibited pendun trou Gee our great carpet sale now 
should not when our going on. 
great advantages 
are given full con- 
sideration. We buy Heavy 


350. 








Brussels cheap to sell cheap. Ingrains 
Body 90e Extra 47} 
Brussels 1 oy ee Ingrains C. 
ested in some 
Tapestries bOe of the largest fac- All-Wool 60¢ 
¥ tories in the coun- Ingrains a 
try. Our purchases 
Good 25 often amount to half Smyrna Oe 
Ingrains t their entire output. Rugs | 


Good Straw 
Matting 


Easy Terms when desired. 


This means that we 
are quoted prices 
which our éompeti- 
tors could never 
hope to equal, 


a ae 


Easy Terms when desired. 


1220, 

















that we allow railroad fares from 
points where we deliver as follows: 
for $50 to $100 worth of goods, one 
fare to Boston for one person; over $100 
worth, fares to Boston and return for 


one person. 


s 
We Deliver Free 
all goods bought of us to any city or 
town where there is a railroad freight 
station in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
or Connecticut. 

















B. A. Atkinson & Co., 


WASHINCTON STREET 827 
BOSTON, 


827 


Corner Common St. 


MASS. Corner Common St. 





CUSHING ‘ACADEMY, - 


ASHBURNHAM, Mass. For both sexes ear. xu 
for catalogue to H. S. COWELL, A. PPA year —_ 


E osco 
SHORTHAND TF,.S8 0s; 
TENOGCRAPHY, Rochester, +15 2 Ay 
tion . mail only. Terms, $10.00, including necessi-y 
books. L ps te thorough and complete. Synoy .is 
for 2-cent si ; 











T have the finest stock of Plants in the \ 
E. States. 30 varieties. Hea “quarters , 
he Leader Strawberry. Send jor mn; 
prices before ordering elsewhere. 


Cc. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass, 


Boston Training School of Music, 


Second year ‘ins Sept. 8, in Music Hall Build: 
Departments, a IC: ELOCUTION: ART. All brane ives 
taught and all grades of pupils received. ranches 
Course for teachers with a advantages. ‘or 
calendar, address the Directo 

GEO. H. HOWARD, 2 Music. ‘Hall Building, Bosto: 


Boy’s Safeties. 
26-inch Wheels. Solid Rubber Tires. 
A limited number of desirable machines offered at 
specially low prices to close out the lot this season. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS. 


AMES MANUFACTURING CO., Chicopee, Mass, 
Boston Office, 33 Pemberton Square. 
BOSTON COMMER. 


S H 0) R CIAL COLLEGE, 
aan of now pny St.,) 
Boston, Mass, 
Individual attention. Foor 


ough instruction. Cire. fre 
Students assisted to positions. 


Comfort «4 Speed 


are afforded travellers to California via the Chicage 
and North-Western, Union Pacific, and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 


Sleeping and Dining Cars 
mn fast trains to San Francisco without change, 
Savies Chicago on arrival of trains from the East. 
Information about tickets or excursions on application 
J.E. Brittain, N. E. Pass. Agt., C.& N.W.R’y, 
5 State St., Boston, Mass., or any Ticket Agt. 


Burdett 


BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND 


College 


Ele ee x 694 Washington Street, 
Co —_. — Street, Boston, Mass. 
Re-open uesday, September 6. 
Indivicual "Instruction, Students assisted 

to situations. 
Beautiful Prosvectus 














Typewriting, Book. 
keeping, etc., at the 




























A Woman’s Pride 

is a beautiful watch :—fine 
enamel dial, with Arabic fig- 
ures; the case, of coin-silver 
or fourteen-karat gold filled, 
and exquisitely engraved: 
This is the ladies’ style of the 
new QUICK = WINDING 


“Waterbury.” 
Jeweled movement; A waf- 
ranted time-keeper. 
to be proud of. 

A men’s style also is made. 
Far superior to any cheap Swiss 
wath, though equally low- pie 


A gem 








Larges iit ios ST BTCC ill ine Wi 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 6th. 
E COURSE OF STUDY is thoronsh, tt 
plete ons a, 2 a are fitted for th 
and work of every- 
THE F FACULTY em! embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected wit th special 
in eac epal 
mt 'STUDEN TS are ‘oung people of both 
xes, full ol igence and zea: 
SCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable pet — 
THF PATRO is the largest of 2: ny Com- 
mercial School in a wo 
“THE REPUTATION 2 this school for orig 
mality and leadership and as the Stand ard 1 Insti- 
tution of its kind is pene. —— led le 
THE SCHOOL BUIL rally 


NG is cen 
cated and purposely construct ~s 
'SPECIA L COURSE. Shorthand, | 1 ogo 
poh i Vag orresp 


* SITUATIONS In Business Houses ‘\'rished 
its p Pn complete the varied inducements ‘o attend 


BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Vostom. 
Aug. 22. za rometillac'dock 


PROSPLOTU 
































